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Workshop bridges communication gap 


By Ayman Al-Safadl 

Star Staff Writer 

A FIGURE of a child lying on the 
burning sands of Africa. A prisoner 
of war with his hands chained, and 
his head down. A line of famine 
and war victims awaiting their 
share of food. And a candle to 
light the darkness! 

With a 15-minute TV spot com- 
posed of these scenes that depict 
the suffering of the human race in 
various parts of the world, the 
international Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) finds its way out 
of the self-imposed silence within 
which it conducts all its activities. 


Quently, a gap in communication 
grew. 

In an attempt to bridge this gap. 
and explain the nature and sensi- 
tivity of its work, the ICRC has de- 
cided to start a series of work- 
shops to which it will invite repre- 
sentatives of the world media, and 
discuss with them means of creat- 
ing better understanding and 

Amiguet: 


Francoise Derron, and head of the 
ICRC delegations in Amman. Cairo 
and Beirut, 

At the outset of the two-day 
workshop, Middle East General 
Delegate Michel Amiguet briefed 
the press on the general activities 
of the ICRC and the circum- 
stances under which these activi- 
ties are conducted. He also ex- 
plained that the work of the ICRC 
"is based on the four Geneva 


ICRC neither judges nor condemns 


channels ot communication. The 
first of this series took place last 
week in Laranca, Cyprus, and in- 
cluded representatives of the me- 
dia in Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt. 
It was attended by the ICRC Gen- 
eral Delegate in the Middle East 
Michel Amiguet, head of the Press 
Division, Carlos Beaurerd, Press 
Officer for the Middle East 


Conventions of 1949 and their ad- 
ditional protocol of 1977." 

He stressed the fact that the 
ICRC Is an independent, neutral 
institution that endeavours to en- 
sure that civilians and war victims 
are protected and provided for in 
times of wars and internal con- 
flicts. “The ICRC neither judges 



nor condemns" he said, "and all it 
is concerned with is the protection 
ot civilians, and war victims when 
the ICRC is the only institution all- 
owed and capable ot providing 
help. 

Head of the Press Division Car- 
los Beauverd said that the reason 
why the ICRC delegates do not 
publicize all the facts they know 
about the violation of human 
rights, and maltreatment of people 
is that usually the price is too high. 


"Any provocative statement could 
mean that ICRC would be ousted 
from a country where its help is 
the only vehicle for survival for 
thousands of people. 

The absence of the ICRC from 
the newspapers' headlines has 
kept in darkness the true nature of 
the ICRC, said Middle East Press 
Officer Francoise Derron. 
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She said that many misconcep- 
tions about the ICRC are due to 
the lack of -available information to 
the public about It. admitting that 
ICRC has neglected this vital 
aspect of the work. 

The participants in the work- 
shop discussed a case study ol 
the work of the ICRC and put for- 
ward proposals for overcoming the 
communications barrier. They sug- 
gested that the ICRC pay more at- 
tention to the coverage of activi- 
ties, stressing the Impact that hu- 
manitarian stories and document- 
ary films could have on the public- 
opinion. 

It was agreed that the ICRC, 
which has 40 delegations in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa, and the 
press create better communica- 
tion channels for the purpose of 
dispelling the misconception of the 
humanitarian institution — the 
only institution before which the 
doors to the people who suffer are 
open when they are closed before 
any other organization. "The 
doors are open before us not be- 
cause we have any political or 
economic power to excercise, but 
simply because of our neutrality 
end Independence," said Mr Ami- 
guet. 



Canadian Ambassador 
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‘We urge Israel to apply 
Geneva Conventions’ 
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Canadian Ambassador Michael Belt 


By Ayman Al-Safadl 

Star Staff Writer 

THE CANADIAN Ambassador In 
Amman, Mr Michael Bell said on 
Wednesday that the Canadian 
people, parliament, and govern- 
ment ore concerned with the si- 
tuation in the occupied Arab terri- 
tories. Ha revealed that a Cana- 
dian parliamentary delegation, 
composed of members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Commons, headed by 
Chairman of the committee Dr 
William Wlnegard, will visit the re- 
gion In the second week of Febru- 
ary to "do what they can, within 
the limits of what Is possible for 
Canada, to bring about a fair- 
minded resolution to the Arab- 
Israeli dispute." 

On the current situation in the 
occupied Arab territories, the Ca- 
, nacJian diplomat quoted the Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs Mr Joe Clark aa saying 
that Canada "would be prepared 
to join with other contracting par- 
ties to the Fourth Geneva Conven- 
tion in an appeal to the govern- 
ment of Israel to apply the provi- 
sions of the convention to the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip." 

In a statement which came in 
response to the report of the Un- 
ited Nations Secretary General's 
report on the situation in the occu- 
pied territories, Mr Clark said "that 
violations of the Geneva conven- 
tion, Including human rights 


abuses, are unacceptable and da- 
maging to the peace process." 

The statement said that Canada 
is ready to respond to an appeal 
for funds by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to 
finance the extra activities re- 
quired by the increase In the num- 
ber of detainees. 

On 20 January Canada made an 
additional contribution of $500,00^ 
0 for the benefit of the refugee po- 
pulation. 

In an interview with The Star, Mr 
Bell said that the Canadian gov- 
ernment fs prepared to consider 
seriously increasing aid to the re- 
fugee camps to assist the re- 
fugees in the occupied territories. 
He said that Canada already has 
a special programme of assis- 
tance to the Palestinians in the 
West Bank and In the Gaza Strip 
which amounted in 1987 to ap- 
proximately $1.26 million. 

"That is a modest step but a 
concrete one, and such steps can 
have important effects," said Mr 
Beil. 

As regards an international con- 
ference on the Middle East, the 
Canadian Ambassador said that 
his government supports the con- 
vening of the conference, "but 
feels that It should lead to direct 
negotiations between the parties 
to the conflict." He said direct ne- 
gotiations remain essential for a 
resolution of the Arab-laraeli con- 
flict. 


The Canadian government sees 
no inherent contradiction between 
an international conference and 
direct negotiations, and sees 
direct negotiations as the logical 
consequence of the kind of inter- 
national conference that Canada 
supports, he said. 

Mr Bell said the Canadian gov- 
ernment accepts that the PLO 
represents a significant body of 
Palestinian opinion," but does not 
recognize it as the sole, legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian 
people." 

"In order for it to participate in 
peace negotiations, the PLO 
should unequivocally accept Se- 
curity Council resolution 242, and 
renounce terrorism as a means for 
achieving political ends," he said. 

Mr Bell said that Canada has 
taken concrete steps to sustain 
those countries in the region 


which are willing to take risks for 
peace. He said that this theme 
was expressed during Mr Clark's 
visit to the Middle East in 1986. 

The Canadian Ambassador said 
that the admiration the Canadian 
government has for the Jordanian 
government and leadership was 
translated into concrete terms af- 
ter the 1986 visit of His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
the Regent, to Canada in 1987. 

Ho said that even though Jordan 
and Canada do not have the kind 
of historical ties that exist be- 
tween them and other countries, 
Jordaman-Canadian relations 
have noticeably improved. There is 
solid ground for more development 
and improvement. 

He said that Canada is co- op- 
erating with Jordan in a number of 
economic projects such as the 
$19 million project between the 
Jordanian Natural Resources Au- 


thority (NRAj and Petro-Canada. 
2QQ Canadian businessmen vi- 
sited Jordan in 1987. a number 
which represents substantial 
interest in doing business here. 

International co-opera Iron is 
also an important pari of relations 
between the two countries. For 
example, a large-scale project 
funded by the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency is 
underway to moke use of Cana- 
dian experts to help transform Ihe 
Palostine Hospital into a Neurolo- 
gical Centre. As well. Canadian 
universities are given financial 
support in their efforts to forge 
links with educational institutions 
here. 

Ho said (hat Canada does not 
view Jordan only as a country 
which can benefit from its exper- 
ience , but also as a country with 
which it wants to create better 
understanding, and to develop a 
human linkage. 


Mediaeval Aqaba moves to Chicago 


By Diane C. Chllangwa 

Special to The Star 

AN EXHIBITION show of the Me- 
diaeval city of Aqaba, displaying 
reconstructed and real works ot 
art that were excavated in 1987, 
opened in Chicago with great suc- 
cess last week. 

In a via-satellite interview with a 
Jordanian two-man panel, Rami 
Khourl, editor-in-chief of the Jor- 
dan Times, Deputy-Director of the 
Department of Antiquities Ghazi 
BiBhah, and Dr Don Whitcomb, or- 
ganizer of the exhibition, said that 
the exhibition "was a smell one, 
but has so far been visited by 200 
interested persons." 

According to Dr Whitcomb, the 
exhibition consists of graphics and 
photographs of Aqaba that give 
the viewers a chance to visualize 
the excavation site and to see 
what Medieval Aqaba looked like. 


Work on the Aqaba excavation 
site first began in 1986 following 
studies done by Dr Whitcomb. 
Upon receiving permission and 
assistance from the Department 
of Antiquities. Dr Whitcomb and a 
team of archaeologists began 
working on the site. The project 
was financed by the United Sates 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) which also partici- 
pated in the excavation process. 

According to Dr Whitcomb, the 
final results of ihe excavation 
have not only been an asset in 
promoting tourism in Jordan, bul 
have shed light on the history of 
Byzantine and Roman sites In Jor- 
dan. 

"Until now we know practically 
nothing about Arabian towns that 
existed before Islamic times. We 
have now had a chance to find out 
and see what the original towns 


looked like," stated Dr Whitcomb 
in the interview which was orga- 
nized by the American Centre in 
Amman. 

As there is very limited written 
material available on Middle Eas- 
tern Medieval history in Ihe United 
States Dr Whitcomb hopes that 
the Information gathered from the 
Aqaba excavation would serve as 
an educational tool on the subject. 

Dr Whitcomb eventually aims at 
bringing the exhibition show to 
Amman and Aqaba. He also hopes 
to return to Jordan with his team 
to continue excavating by the fall 
of 1988. 

The first excavation concen- 
trated on the building slruclures of 
the city but Dr Whitcomb hopes to 
bring people such as botanists to 
the site to study the soil and its 
contents. 


AWA — more than just tea parties 


by Diane C. Qhlfangwa 

Special to The StBr 

IN THEearly 1960 s a few Ameri- 
can Embassy wives began meet- 
ing together for social teas. Later, 
in 1963, the American Women of 
Amman (AWA) was formally esta- 
blished. This once purely social 
group began to develop program- 
mes aimed at providing its mem- 
bers a better understanding of 
life in their host country. The AWA 
also opened its membership to 
non- American citizens residing In 
Jordan. With 10 per cent of the or- 
ganization’s membership open to 
permanent residents of Jordan 
and another 10 per cent to non- 
residents. the AWA today boasts a 
membership count exeeding 220 
women. 

It remains unique in that it has a 
; large number of International 
women meeting together with the 
American women to contribute not 
only to the organization but to the 
.welfare of the community they 
now live in. , 

"We enjoy the company of our 
associate members," says Patrl- 
,cia Al-Khazraji. AWA President. 
■ They add something very unique 
to the organization. • On occasion 
we also invite father people to our 
meetings, which helps us havs a 
ibetter understanding of the vari- 
ous cultures." 


standing committees, respon- 
sible for, among other things, 
co-ordination of volunteer activi- 
ties, welcoming newcomers and 
producing publications. Among 
other activities organized by the 
AWA. the organization hosts a 
Newcomers' Tea every third Mon- 
day of each month. The organiza- 
tion also holds general meetings 
which serve not only as a social 
time but also as time for exchange 
of Information and for planning the 
club's activities. 

As part of the AWA's esta- 
blished programmes aimed at con- 
tributing to the community of Jor- 
dan, an annual charity Christmas 
bazaar selling hand-made crafts 
and home-baked goods is held 
every first Friday In December. 

"This is our major fund-raiser of 
the year," said Al-Khazraji. "We 
had well over 3,000 people attend 
last year's bazaar, and raised over 
JD 4,000." 

in the early 1970's the AWA pu- 
blished its first edition of the guide 
book, "Welcome to Jordan". The 
book, which is still on sale fn vari- 
ous bookstores across Amman, 
not only serves as an informative 
tool to the newcomer but has also 
continued to support the AWA’s 
charity fund as all proceeds on 
sales go to charity. 

"Welcome to Jordan", presently 


sold for JD 1, consists of three 
sections. The first contains infor- 
mation on the country and living in 
Jordan; the second section con- 
tains a classified directory of 
some of the local shops, services 
and businesses in Jordan. The 
third section contains maps of 10 
cities in the Kingdom making it un- 
ique, as no other guidebook in Jor- 
dan contains maps of this nature. 

The AWA has also published a 
cookbook titled ‘Sahtain wa 
hana". The book, which contains 
recipes compiled by members and 
friends of the AWA is another con- 
tribution to the unique qualities of 
the organization whoso members 
are constantly trying to interact 
with the various nationalities of 
the world. 

"Sahtain wa hana". whose 
proceeds go to charity as well, 
can be obtained for JD 2 a copy. 

As the promotion of welfare ac- 
tivities is an important aspect of 
the AWA's organized activities, 
great care and carelui research Is 
done by the organization's Com- 
munity Action Committee before 
any funds are donated to the vari- 
ous needy groups in the Kingdom. 

With the exception of a couple 
of individual cases attended to, 
the AWA generally gives money to 
organized and established founda- 
tions that rely greatly on charity 



The AWA Charity Bazaar of 1987 raises JD 4,000 for charity 


support. "Before we decide on 
whom to sponsor, we visit the 
various centres," says Raymonds 
Atcheson, AWA community Action 
Chairperson. "We try to diversify 
on where we give our charity. Af- 
ter we give the money, we 
follow-up on it. For this reason 
also, we generally try to stay away 
from dealing with individual cases 
as we do not have the means or 
the capacity to check on them." 

In 1986-87 the AWA gave out a 
total ot JD 4, 948 in charily dona- 
tions. They also contributed funds 


to a number of centres in conjunc- 
tion with the Queen Alia Fund. The 
AWA has also given partial scho- 
larships totwo female students at 
the University of Jordan. 

This year the AWA celebrates 
its Silver Jubilee marking 25 years 
of friendship and social service to 
the community in which it lives. 
What was once a purely social 
group has come lo touch the lives 
of so many. 

As Al-Khazraji describes it "It's 
a beginning for a lot of people." 


Get ready for lan<#\Q 

and glance at 


By Wafa Amr 

Star Staff Writer 

THE SEAT belt sign turns on. and 
ine captain announces that the 

,and at Queen Alla 
international Airport (QAIA). Signs 

Pj™ 1 f d en^jety appear on the 
faces of soma of the passengers, 
who cannot but hope that the 
captain land them safely on the 
Q[P uncl - But little do these 
people know about the persons on 
whom the captain depends for gui- 
L ,and plana 

»n26.^2J? a t know abou ‘ air 
traffic controllers. 



sequences of any error or failure 

by ‘f 10 Air Traffic Control &§§S 
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n«in« a J£ , 5 0 three sections com- Efts 
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Guiding an airplane during landing 
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o| QAIA, one fl nds one'sself 
J l^t h? Ve part of *** t0Wef where 
nh JrS i. corT,m unlcatlon and 
observation processes take olace 

cK ™ 38 i 11 5 ltitude * one gets a 
clear general view of the whole 
area surrounding the airport T?S 
2S2„ i8 equipped with the most 
H*" advanced electronfc 
and computerized systems neces- 
controlling aircraft move- 
DJfnLfSS communication In air and 

The ATC consists of ground 
movement control, which carries 

orSzSnn a H functions - ,ike the 
organization and control of soasrl 

of aircraft movement on runways- 

oral W i0n ° f c «on oW 
32 w j! b one another and with 
obstructions or cars on the ground 

WCU?™?^ d j;? m l Controi Unit 
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In the case of engine failure or 
ateaft oresh. the Ate notifies the 

plaining : nCy °° n,ro1 can,ra 

a) the type and registration of 

the aircraft. 

b) ETA 

c) the location 

d) the runway In use 

e) the number of persons on board 

f) the wind speed and direction 

g) the kind of cargo the aircraft 

carries. 

Furthermore, a number of parties 

STW no * ifi » l - They are 
listed as follows:- the ground on- 

frp atl D n j 8, f,r3 / aid * area con ‘rel cen- 
tre, RJ air-force, airport director 

But should a second emeraannu 
occur at the same tlme als thf first 
one l.e. an aircraft crash, tapes of 



I °L n , t . Jrfle J ncy , are requested to t 
I secured und un alternate airnnn 
considered. But if landing 
Place at QAIA. the duly M 

ZnH ,f omnia 'id-post are advla 
and ‘ he Qreund operations are/ 
stantly notified to ensure that if 
proposed landing area is clear 

During this time, the ATC * 
proceed to the tower and overs? 
ATC s operations. The flight sal? 
forms a crash-safety investiqatn 
committee, takes photographs i 
the crash and carries out accld? 
investigation functions. 

Miss Far said the control im 
handles important parts of the flit# 
such as the Initial terminal part 
and other functions such as u 
operational control of high-inteesl 
approach lights, and continua 
broadcasts of airport informal!: 
on runways. 

Mr Said stressed the important 
of immediate and direct coe 
munlcatlon, especially In co-ori 
natrng activities with area » 
approach control centres. The co 
trailers In the tower spend all tfr 

IlT 1 ?! 0XC _, han 9 ing Information, ar 
making decisions. 

controllers’ job Is to en% 
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The camputerlzed radar 
screen 

wafer. In control zones, move- 

E l5 J su K b i 0 ct to instructions 

th' n 1 r? TC when visibil| ty is less 
than nine nautical Km." he said 

tal/ Mr ^ai d described the steps for 
tako-off and landing as follows: 

JJfj , h M ,ore ,he aircra ft 

takes off the airline company tills 

p,aa which contains 
details such as flight number, air 
port of departure, departure time 
landing airport, alternate airport.' 
altitude and aircraft speed at that 

hn! U H 0, n H mb0r °f passengers on 
board, and other details. 

»ir?r=«T lni : lea be,ore slarti ng, the 
aircraft captain communicates with 

the tower contro! to Inform the 
controller he [s ready. The control- 
ler on his part, co-ordinates with 
the approach control in order to 

SSL* ca P ta 'n Pemilssion for 
taking off. The ATC clearance is 
then relayed to the captain. It indi- 

SSiff "in? 0 and route of the 

aircraft. The captain receives 
^‘^'■c'oS'cal forecasts together 
with a briefing officer’s listings of 
radio-frequency changes along the 
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fhl! 16 9 round movement controller 
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aircraft captain to taxi out. The pilot 

iho r^» a ' S h ! s , lurn ' acc ording to 
the pattern of Incoming and out- 
going aircraft movements under 
the aerodrome control instructions. 
Tne aircraft is given departure 
clearance, providing the pilot with 

point Sp6ed and direction at ,h a* 

After airborne on an instructed 
kfem£ the departure controller 

SSInS ^ ,ma S a caused b y the 

S n on the redar screen before 
PJL c 9 iu ny new take-offs or land- 
ngs Further instructions are given 

HimK° pi L°L for the Ql rarafl , s final 
nn the aircraft is surveyed 
hi« ft r 5 dar ' The ca P ,ain reports 
Sjf'f - * ,me and the estimated 
J' r |J e ° f his arrival at the next listed 
reporllng-point. 

wlt T h hr th U fi 9f iinM re ^ commun ication 
■ 9 ht> ths controller can 

Slnti J S0parations - and allows 
Sm^fif 0 change of course or 
23S® ij. required. The flight’s de- 
parture time Is then typed on a 
SW a ; Processing system 
h« o? tobe . distributed to airports 
trip a Craft w,n pass over during its 

Jn the process of landing, the 

™ iiSllft W0r recei iL es information 
nL«*P raft a PP roa ch via the radar. 

fnSSP 3 arB S IV0n *° the ca Ptain 
01 ■ 9 round movement 

Hons° SrS IS8Ue taxl,ng '"stnic- 
QAIA has two parallel runways. 


Air-traffic control 

General Considerations 


IF AIRCRAFT flew In a ran- 
dom fashion across ths sur- 
face of the earth and within 
its atmosphere, the chances 
of collisions would be re- 
mote. The greatest number 
of aircraft, however, fly on 
the most popular routes and 
converge on the most fre- 
quently used destinations. 


With the growing popular- 
ity of air transport In the 
1920s and 1930s, It became 
necessary to mark the most 
frequently used alrcra f t 
routes, first by aerial naviga- 
tional lights at airfields and 
at strategic points on the 
ground beneath the Intended 
routes. Later, with the intro- 
duction of radio aids, came 
rules to help aircraft trav- 
ersing the same route to 
avoid one another, particu- 
larly at night or In conditions 
of low visibility. 

An alerting service was 
provided to confirm aircraft 
arrivals and to Initiate a 
search for overdue planes. 
Air-to-ground radio commu- 
nication Introduced such 
other services as up-to-date 
weather forecasts and warn- 
ings of major atmospheric 
disturbances. 

During World War II, the 
3 ?® d for international stan- 
dards was recognized by the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization at its 1944 
Convention In Chicago. ICAO 
set up a Rules of the Alr and 
Air Traffic Control (RAC) Divi- 
sion to make recommenda- 
tions for standards, practices 
and procedures for alr-trafflc 
control. This action pro- 
duced an annex to the con- 
vention — Annex 11 — the 
title of which was later 
changed to "International 


Standards and Recom- 
mended Practices — Air 
Traffic Services" to include 
other functions besides that 
of control. 

Annex 1 1 defines the vari- 
ous types of airspace and 
procedures and gives recom- 
mendations for an Air Traffic 
Services (ATS) organization. 
It Is then the responsibility of 
each contracting state to im- 
plement , as it sees fit, these 
recommendations and to no- 
tify ICAO of deviations from 
them. Each state has sov- 
ereign rights applicable to 
the airspace above Its own 
territory, and each deter- 
mines which portion of that 
airspace will be provided 
with an alr-trafflc service and 
defines the various areas 
(geographically and by alti- 
tude) that will comprise the 
various types of controlled 
airspace. 

Parts of the world where 
large stretches of airspace 
exist and over which no state 
has sovereign rights, such as 
the oceans, are allocated by 
ICAO to such states as are 
willing to provide a service 
for them. 

There are naturally quite 
wide variations among states 
as to the degree of com- 
pliance with these publicized 
practices. The ICAO has to 
make careful compromises 
when deciding on standards. 

A standard Involving the In- 
troduction of the latest, most 
sophisticated navigational 
?‘ d ®i for example, might be 
Implemented by the prosper- 
» countries of the world, 
™}J f Jf ,0 beyond the bud- 
gets of other countries Its 
adoption as an international 
standard can have only li- 
mited value. 

Encycloppedea Brltannlca I 



each 3,660 metres long, 61 metres 
wide and 1,525 metres apart. Both 
runways are oriented east-west in 
ine direction of prevailing winds 
The runways and associated taxi- 
ways are designed with smooth 
profiles having a minimum of grade 
changes in recognition of the blah 
performance aircraft which will use 

2» WT! Hi S h -speed taxiway 
exits have been provided from both 


exits have been provided from both 
runways to their parallel faxiways to 
allow aircraft to clear the runway in 

Thnc ni £T lime af,er iandfng. 

Thus, with this configuration of two n u 

runways, one landing and one bbsyhc > urs at least *hree 

S^ 0ff £ an simulta neously lake fflnht r n£S2? ,ora and distant 
place with 0 minimum taxi route SISPLJP “ mn ^ s are on duly. There 

between runway and terminal centm nr^hiK 6 !® work jp9 at the 
areas. _ ^ centre on shift bases. The rartnr 

Radar Centre controller guides the plane for four 

Mr Nabll Mlsh’al, director of ctea?n nfl '/ via ! bili *y ‘s not 

TACC. said the radar centre re- torThe^ ^ P ,0 « «re landmg a t QAIA 
ceives information throuah tnU- tne f,r9 ‘ ‘ lme - 


Ii fi h ‘* n 9 is ke P‘ 0 s low as 

Era sSrf Th ne °V he radnr c °ntreJ- 

lers said. The radar is functional at 
megahertz S<,UenCy 1285 

y^H a P‘ a ne is about to take off, 

KS *nH e ^ Ca s L he a PPraach con- 
troJ and gives the aircraft captain 
the permission for start and ATC 
wJfi anC0 ; J he radar con ‘roller de- 

iKEELi* 1 ? In0 and termi nal for 
departure. This informa- 
tion on departure time and direc- 

rpnim Ef SS 5 d on from lhe redar 
centre to adjacent radar centres 

through direct telephone lines. 

Coral l Cen,r Am,T,anA ™ ,ion 


ceives information through tele- 
pnone from adjacent radar centres 
in neighbouring countries on air- 
craft about to fly In its airs- 
pace. The radar saves time, and It 
covers the whole area of Jordan 
and some parts of bordering coun- 
tries . 

In the radar room, the lights are 
dim. while the radar screens shine, 
showing the map of Jordan, the 
different locations of the aircraft in 
air and at the QAIA. "The radars to 
be kept at a certain room tempera- 
ture in order to function accurately, 


Mr Mish’al said that procedural 
control is used if the radar Is out of 
order or faulty. Fifty controllers in 
this case depend entirely on re- 
ports from pilots In the air. The 
13 wort< for 24 hours. 
nJInoI »S? lnu ?if s Pressure and 
225?* 9 ulde more than 200 
^ d particularly after 
midnfoht, the stress is at its peak,” 
a radar controller said. He added 
that during peak hours, the radar 
controller renders radar services to 
ju aircraft during one hour. In 


ATC controllers 

cases of emergency such as en- 
gfoe failure, the radar controller 
detects the exact location of the 
aircraft, and guides it la a short 

landing 17 '" 9 “ ,he prior ^ 

"The radar centre employs the 
most qualified end efficient people, 
who have experience and have 
undergone training programmes 
because any error could lead to a 
catastrophe." Mr Mlsh’al said. He 
said thut controllers assume com- 
plete responsibility for their work. 

Throe radar controllers inter- 
Vl0 w dby T hD s ‘ nr worG very proud 
of their job and showed complete 
responsibility for, and awareness of 
tho importance of their work. But 
they all complained: "We work 

S2S? r V0r 2 hard conditions: the dim 

lighting affects our eyes and men- 
tality, and we think we deserve a 
better treatment in terms of dsv- 
ment and facilities." y 

i ? ne _4 ?! ‘ he controllers com- 
plained that RJ provides free tick- 
ets to controllers who work In other 
countries, but not to us here in 
Jordan. "I believe that, at least, we 
deserve an equal treatment." 
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King criticizes US veto 


His Majesty King Hussein 
Mitterrand in Paris 

Agency dispatches 

ON THE second leg oi his Eu- 
ropean tour His Majesty King 
Hussein arrived in Paris Tuesday 
evening and was received upon 
arrival by the French Foreign Min- 
ister, Jean Bernard Raymond and 
a number of French officials. His 
Majesty and the accompanying 
delegation were accorded an offi- 
cial reception. 

Later, Hrs Majesty, received in 
his residence in Paris, Prime Min- 
ister Jaques Chirac. 

The official talks between the 
Jordanian and French sides 
started at noon yesterday be- 
tween King Hussein and President 
Francois Mllterrand.The two lead- 
ers discussed the peace’ process 
in the Middle East, the Iran -Iraq 
war, the Lebanese crisis, and the 
Important role the European coun- 
tries can play in finding peaceful 
resolutions to the various conflicts 
In the region. 

In a press conference which he 
held after meeting with the pre- 
sident, His Majesty criticized the 
American veto of a UN Security 
Council draft resolution on the si- 
tuation In the occupied territories 


meets with President 


and the Israel) actions against the 
Palestinian people. His Majesty 
said thB American stand "gives us 
great pain." The attitude is not 
positive or constructive in the face 
of Israeli practices in the occupied 
territories and international con- 
sensus based upon International 
conceptions. 

King Hussein added that the 
American position amounts to a 
tragedy in itself and might encour- 
age Inhuman Israeli practices in 
the occupied land. The decision, 
he said, will be negatively re- 
flected on American credibility and 
the role it could play in the future. 

In response to a question on the 
new American peace initiative 
King Hussein said (hat we are 
waiting for practical and elective 
measures to be taken by the Un- 
ited States, adding that "our pos- 
ition is clear. We call for negotia- 
tions for peace within the frame- 
work of an international peace 
conference with the participation 
of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council and all par- 
ties to the Arab-lsraell conflict." 

His Majesty said that the Pales- 
tinian uprising Impels all parties to 
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reconsider. Jheir stands, pointing the convening of an international 
to ’the similar views 'shared by peace conference on the Middle 
Arabs on the one side, and France East as. the only way io bung a 
and the EEC coutnries on the just and durable peace to tho re- 
other. “ giDiT. His Majesty noted that tho 

, . . iU , . peace negotiations should bo. 

He explained that I is current r b -, stjC j 0n Security; Council nosolu- 
European tour aims at exploring tjon nnc j 330 which call for an' 
the changing European reaclions exCbnntje 0 f | nn( j j or pence, and a 
to recent developments in the r ^ spec i f 0r tho ngh.ts of all the 
Arab arena. 1 peoples in tho regions. 

The third leg of Hia Majesty's The Valican sui(J lho Paiesfink... 
tour Ml! take Ym to Federal . a -question ol mlor- 

Republic of Germany, Austria and nationfl| |ustic(J . 4 and repenlod its 

Luxembourg. differences with Israel over tho 

Early on Monday His Majesty stalu9 of J^usalem. 

King Hussein met with Pope John King Hussein had earlier met in 
Paul II and conveyed to him the Rome with Italian President Frnn- 
appreciation of the Arab and Mu- clso Cosigga in the presence of 
slim nation for his noble and far- the Chief of the Royal Court, Min- 
sighted stance on current issues, ister of the Court. Foreign Minis- 
especially the situation in the Mid- ter, and the Jordanian Anibassa- 
dle East. King Hussein and the dor to Italy. The meeting was also 
Pontiff discussed means of inten- attended by the Deputy Italian 
sifylng efforts to put an end to the Prime Minister, the Undersecret- 
suffering of the Palestinian peo- ary of the Italian Foreign Minister 
pie in the occupied territories. and high-ranking Italian officials. 

The King stressed the impor- The (wo leaders discussed iss- 
tance of generating support lor ues of mutual concern and the 


By Leila Deeb 

Star Staff Writer 

TUNIS - The "Ship of Return" 
carrying 120 Palestinians exiled 
from their homeland by the Israeli 
occupation authorities, wilt depart 
from Piraeus en route to Haifa next 
week in a symbolic voyage which is 
expected to make stops in Cyprus 
and other Mediterranean ports be- 
fore reaching Palestine. 

In a telephone interview with a 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) leader In Tunis, Mr Mahmoud 
Abbas said "the ship will sail from 
Piraeus (Greek-port) on Sunday, 
February 10, carrying 120 exiled 
Palestinians, international persona- 
lities from the United Slates, Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, Holland, Greece, 
and representatives of the World 
Council for Peace, ” the PLO Ex- 
ecutive Committee member told 
The Star. 

Abu Mazen also said that the 
media will be heavily represented 
on the ship, which will carry, 
among others, Sheikh Abdul- 
Hamid Al-Sayeh, Speaker of the 
Palestine National Council (PNC), 
who was the first to be expelled 
from Jerusalem by the occupation 
authorities, Anglican Bishop Elia 


Khoury, President of Bir Zeit Uni- 
versity Dr Hanna Nasser, and Mr 
Saji Khalifeh, among other Palesti- 
nian notables. 

He assured The Star that the trip 
was not a propaganda gimmick, 
but was a political goal of excercis- 

‘Ship of 

Return’to 
sail on 
symbolic 
voyage to 

Palestine 


ing the right of return to Palesti- 
nians. 

"Our aim is to Implement Secur- 
ity Council Resolution number 607, 
which deplored the Israeli deporta- 
tion methods and called for the 
deportees' return," Abbas said. 


outcome of the November Ar 
Summit which reflected the: 
consensus on the Middle ! 
problem. Iran -Iraq war, andUv 
bnnoae crisis. • 

Tho two loaders stressed- 
tho oununt situation In the* 
pit'll territories hiyhlights the 
gonoy ol ending Israeli occup- 
of those territories through 
international peace confer ert- 
be attended by ail parties to’ 
conflict and tho live pen*, 
members of the UN Sec; 
Council. 

Thu official talks between; 
dan and Italy started in Romt 
Tuesday between His Maic 
King Hussein and Italian Pre- 
Giovanni Goria. The King brie 
the Italian premier on the k 
stance vis-a-vis the major iss. 
of the region. Means of promt 
bilateral relations between Ihei 
countries in all fields weret 
discussed. The two sides agi; 
to exchange delegations to si. 
ways of enhancing economic 1 
technical co-operation beta; 
them. 

"We took this decision to returr 
exiles as an example of internal 
al legality, which is our right z 
people." 

He said that the ship's route 
not yet been determined, dw 
what has been published, andi 
a statement from the PLO ire 
issued within 24 hours. 

Other sources in Tunis have 
The Star that the ship, whoeeit 
was not disclosed, would boea 
ped with full facilities to s 
representatives in their job off! 
milling minute-by-minute iw 

Speculations are rife on the: 
slbility of the ship reaching Its 
of destination, but it is definite 
the timing was choson to cos 
with the popular uprising ir 
occupied territories, where acr 
Ing to PLO figures, over 100 
sons have lost their livos, 1 
arrested, and ovor 200 injure 
PLO source told The Star orri 
day that the Israeli army 
broken the limbs of 180 mer 
children in the village of Ha 
near Tulkarm, while at the 1 
time it had engaged in a v 
battle with the women of lh 
laae, many of whom had' 
Injured. 
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Finance , business & economy 


Land planning 

The regional challenge 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 

LACKING A well-defined directive 
for a better utilization of lands, the 
vehicle of economic and social 
build-up Is in a state of malfunc- 
tion. Not only is the disorganiza- 
tion in the geographical lay-out a 
problem, but the negative environ- 
mental effects, by which future 
growth is withstood, are as such. 

In a study prepared by the Min- 
istry of Planning, a national project 
has been introduced, which called 
for proper methods of land utiliza- 
tion within the framework of eco- 
nomic and social growth. 

The study derived Its Implica- 
tions from the national objective of 
fostering regional development 
planning. It contended that the 
processes of agricultural, environ- 
mental, topographical, Industrial 
and water planning should be inte- 
grated within the national march 
toward regional planning. 

• Objectives 

The project Is aimed at consoli- 
dating the following functions: 1) 


providing constant data on land 
utilization lor future identification 
purposes; 2) adopting long-term 
plans to redirect development 
projects in the country; 3) found- 
ing a national body for the im- 
plementation of the project sec- 
tors; and 4) setting up a national 
and technical team that is able to 
absorb foreign technology and re- 
invest its instruments with a 
national content. 

• Parties concerned 

The Ministry ol Planning, stoting 
that its role is to monitor the 
project as a whole in land utiliza- 
tion, recommended that the foll- 
owing bodies be of a crucial 
concern: the Ministries of Munici- 
pal Affairs, Agriculture, Industry 
and the Geographical Centre. 

The Ministry claimed that the 
involvement of tour ministries in 
the project created the proper re- 
quirements for the project's net- 
work. Moreover, the Geographical 
Centre, as prescribed In the study. 
Is the body which Is capable of 
providing the technical re- 
quirements for the project. 


• Benefits 

The study outlined the following 
benefits which can be maximized 
from implementing the Project: 1) 
regulating and directing the spatial 
spread of economic and social ac- 
tivities, vis-a-vis the available land 
resource; 2) balancing out the re- 
source base with the geographical 
lay-out; 3} monitoring the negative 
environmental effects and their 
impact on the economic and social 
growth; and 4) exporting Jordan's 
expertise in the land utilization 
technology to other neighbouring 
countries. 

• Three phases 

The study introduced three 
phases for the Implementation of 
the project, based on systematic 
data collection, outlined as foll- 
ows; 1) conducting a comprehen- 
sive evaluation about the plans 
which already existed; 2) defining 
the requirements for the project 
and the parties concerned; and 3) 
following up on tho new plans 
which are to be adopted and their 
impact on the country's develop- 
ment projects. 


Safeway, part of the family 


By a Star Staff Writer 

WALKING BY the colossus on the 
Gardens Road in bewilderment, 
people would never expect that 
such a structure would ever be a 
supermarket. But Safeway Inter- 
national. chose this spot to esta- 
blish a supermarket chain for the 
owners. Petra Co. for Supply and 
International Trade, whose Gen- 
eral Manager is Mr. Ibrahim Aiul. 

Safeway in Jordan Is wholly- 
owned by a Jordanian Company, 
established under a management 
contract with Safeway Inter- 
national. The Idea originated In 
1984, when Mr Tala! Shalabf, 
chairman of the company, thought 
of introducing a Safeway super- 
market for the Jordanian people. 

According to Mr Justo Frias, op- 
erations manager, the area of the 
retail sales facility Is 5,600 square 
metres, with two floors offering 
between 15,000 to 20,000 items, 


seven days a week, from B a.m. 
until 10 p.m. Moreover, about 220 
parking lots will be available at 
Safeway. 

According to the company's po- 
licy. Safeway will sell everything 
possible to the Jordanian con- 
sumer, at low cost and guaranteed 
product satlstaction. With this 
wide ranging merchandise, said 
Mr Frias. Jordanian buying habits 
are not meant to be changed. On 
the contrary, Safeway intends to 
reflect social habits and appeal to 
every Jordanian consumer. It will 
offer something different and un- 
ique. Furthermore, Safeway is in- 
tended to entertain the family and 
become a part of the community. 
"I have no doubt, that the corner 
where Safeway Is located will be 
called the 'Safeway corner', said 
Mr Frias. 

To do this country a service, 
Safeway offers a surprise for the 
family as a whole. "If the family 
feels comfortable, then the goals 





of Safeway are accomplished." 
said Mr Frias. 

Although Safeway will do almost 
everything the customer's way. 
the sanitation side of products 
outlay will be according to the 
company's policy; hygiene is a 
priority in the supermarket trade. 

One Important aspect of Safe- 
way, Is that, according to Mr Frias, 
it is a shopping and a meeting 
place for everybody, and the price 
structure is designated to fit In 
every Income level in the country. 

But will people be tempted to 
buy more with this range of 15 to 
20 thousand items? Mr Frias ar- 
gued that the choice is there and 
the Intelligent shopper will first be 
comfortble with his and especially 
"her" shopping budget. 

"Second, there is nothing that 
cannot be returned to Safeway in 
case of dissatisfaction. So, 
choices are there, and the cus- 
tomer has to choose," said Mr 
Frias. 
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By Jawad Ananl 


Dr Stranglove’s recipe 

THE INF treaty, signed by the two superpoworB last Decem- 
ber called for the elimination of Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces. The agroement was hailed as a major step towards 
reassuring the human race that It can find a way to cast 
aside the enigmatic horseman of the Apocalypse. 

That treaty may have been prompted by both superpow- 
ers In order to rechart the Internal path of military versus 
civilian expenditures. While the Soviets are busy retnvlgo- 
ratlng their economy with a set of new modernizing and 
deregulating measures, the Americans are taking a serious 
look Into their budget and foreign trade deficits. Unless 
both countries ease their tensions and work on reconciling 
their views on regional Issues, they wilt both continue to 
incur heavy military expenditures at the expense of their 
overall economic performance. 

However, a serious researcher should not, In the absence 
of concrete Information, discard the gloomy scenario. What 
If the INF missiles were removed because they have already 
become obsolete, and were replaced by more sophisticated 
multiple heads? What If the whole agreement bolls down to 
a removal of atomic nuclear heads by more advanced space 
apparatuses? Then this would allow Intermediate techn- 
ology to become a European speciality. 

How about Israel? Well under any of the two scenarios 
above, Israel would be exposed. In his keynote address to 
the Davos economic meeting on 30 January, His Royal 
Highness Grown Prince Hassan said that "..the nuclear op- 
tion becomes viable for Israel when a conventional war 
degenerates Into a prolonged war of attrition." He went on 
to say that "under the circumstances, there Is no guarantee 
that an operation of this kind would not convince the super- 
powers to Intervene." 

The danger which could emanate from overlooking the 
hostile regional countries' ability to launch nuclear warfare 
does not give the world the assurances It needs. Those 
renegade atomic members may feat freer to use them on a 
limited regional scale. What the INF treaty would then 
amount to Is the delegation of authority to use Intermediate 
range "atomry" to lesser powers. 

Is this a safer world or what? Or Is Dr Strangloves, the 
strange handicapped scientist, holding the world by the 
neck asking why Is It shouting? 


Land Transport Co. signs agreement 


AMMAN (Star) — The 
Jordanlan-lraql Land Trans- 
port Ca. signed an agreement 
with two Internatfonal com- 
panies to purchase 1 50 
trucks, on Tuesday 2 Febru- 
ary 1988. 

According to Engineer Ja- 
mil Ibrahim All, general man- 
ager, the JD 3,900,000 
agreement, was Blgnad with 
the Yugoslavian Co. for Trail- 
era Equipment and the 
French Co., for Wagon 
equipment. The agreement 
was the result of a tender, 
for which 26 truck manufac- 
turing companies competed, 
and the two Yugoslavian and 
French companies won the 
bid. 

With the purchase of those 
150 trucks, the company's 
fleet will reach 900 transport 
trucks between Jordan and 
Iraq. The company's produc- 
tion capacity Is expected to 
Increase as well, reaching 
1,400,000 tonnes last year, 
and Its total employees were 
1,600 people, of which 94 
per cent are Jordanians. 


According to the signed 
agreement, the local man- 
power will be trained, in 
maintenance and operations, 
by a team of experts and 
technicians from the foreign 
companies, for a period of 
one year. The agreement as 
well, stipulates that the two 
companies offer technical 
assistance and spare facili- 
ties. 
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AMMAN (Star) — The follow- 
ing )s a list of Jordanian com- 
panies, listed herebelow In or- 
der of their speciality. Inter- 
ested firms may initiate direct 
contacts at the following ad- 
dresses accordingly. 

Series II 


Plastic & Rubber 


* Abu - Dahab Plastic Fact. 

Tab 775616 - 797169 
Telex:- 

P.O. Box: 183664 
Amman - Jordan 

* Abu Dahab PlaBtlc Co. 

Tel: 770900 

Talex: 21116 
P.O. Box: 867 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Abu-Hamdan Synthetic Prods. 
Inds. (F.Q) 

Tel: 722081 
Telex: 21164 
P.O. Box: 19019 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Poly etheylene Film Mfg. 
CO. 

(Dawood Co) 

Tel: 622052-628020 
Telex; 21869 
P.O. Box 5010 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Al-Ahll Factory 
Tel: 644705, 

Telex: 21829 
P.O, Box: 8175 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Al-Amaf Elastic Factory Co 
Tel: 624744 

P.O. Box; 9109 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Amlantlt Plastic Fact. Co. 

Tel: 836180 

Telex: 21639 
P.O. Box 102 
Amman - Jordan. 

Mfg! a Co, DriP lr,lwUon S v* to ms 

Tel: 7221 98/9-642863 
Telex: 22422 
P.O. Box: 6474 * 

Amman - Jordan. 

*. Arab Foam Faotory Co.- 
Tel: 891386 • 

Telex; 21216 
P.O, Box: 1366 • 

. Amman - Jordan. 

* Arab Plastic Co. 

.Tel: 894689 
TelexJ 21731 
Box: 340481 
Amman ,« Jordan. 

* Aslanian Plastic Co. 

Tel: 842424 

Telex ! 

P.O. Box: 6100 
Amman - Jordan. 
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* Baghadl Modern Plastic Yarn 
Factory 

Tel: 638254, 893454 
Telex: 21452 
P.O. Box: 6154 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Al-Falaal Industrial Co. Ltd. 

Tel: 731913 

Telex: 41425 
P.O. Box 183 
Amman • Jordan. 

* General Plastic Ind. Corp 
Tel: 796972 

Telex: 22051 
P.O. Box. 3098 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Hlsham Zablan Industrial & 
Trade Eat. 

Tel: 623498, 623231 
Telex:21575 AZRAK JO 
P.O. Box: 811727 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Jamil Sahoury & Bros. Co. 

Tel: 630B46, 623713 
Telex: 22387 

P.O. Box: 709 
Amman - Jordan. 

Jaralseh and Mansour Co. & 
Ind. Co. 

Tel: 625313 
Telex: 21926 
P.O. Box: 443 
Amman • Jordan. 

* Jerusalem Plastic Co. 

Tel: 791929-791681 
P.O. Box: 23478 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Jordan Greenhouses Mfg,.Co. 

Ltd. 

Tel: 663216 
Telex: 21316 
P.O. Box 1027 
Amman - Jordan. 

Systems Dr,p ,rr, 9 atIon 

Tel: 782371 
P.O. Box: 925933 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Jordan Ornamtn Co. ' 

Tel: 817233, 810233 
Telex:23427 Omamln-OO 
P.O. Box: 35147 
Amman - Jordan. 

% Jordan Plastic Co. 

Tel: 793144/5 . 

Telex: 21712 JPC JO 
P.O. Box: 2394 . . 

Amman - Jordan. 

' Jordan Rubber Inds. Co. 

Tel: 623339, 785057 
Telex; 22239 . 

. P.O. Box: 240 
Amman « Jordan. 

, * . • i 

Telex:- 

P.O. Box: 340565 

Amman • Jordan. . ;■ 

* AIKhaill Plastic & Shoe 
Facroty ■ 

Tel: 770232, 792312 
Telex:- 


P.O. Box: 56 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Kolaghassi Foam & 
Mattresses Fact. Co. 

Tel(09) 953611, 624602 
Telex: 41425 
Box:7518 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Ai-Ma’anl Industrial Eat. Co. 
Tel: 623147, (02) 232270 
Telex: 51531 

P.O. Box: 21 
Irbld - Jordan. 

* AI-MImar! Trading & Industrial 
Eat. 

Tel: 666684, 841364, 661660 
Telex: 21864 
P.O. Box: 925467 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Mels Irrigation Co. Ltd. 

Tel: 727209 

Telex: 22406 
P.O. Box: 922067 
Amman - Jordan. 

* Mously & Co. 

Tel: 796166 
Telex :- 

P.O. Box 945 
Amman - Jordan. 

* An-Nasser Plastic Factory 
Tel: 894682 

Telex: 23655 
P.O. Box: 12013 
Amman - Jordan. 

Al-Tay8eer Melamine & 
Aluminium Factory 
Tel: 731447 
Telex: 22142 
P.O. Box: 10023 
Amman • Jordan. 

* General Plastic Fact. 

Tel: 892708, 894111 
Telex: 23018 CPJ JO 
P.O. Box: 17095 
Amman - Jordan 


* National Foam Fact. 

Tel: 625583, 894326 
Telex: 23347 

P.O. Box: 64 
Amman — Jordan. 

* National Plastic Co. 

Tel: 798107 

Telex: 21355 
P.O. Box: 2797 
Amman — Jordan. 

^National Plastic Footwear Mfg 

Tel: 630353, 797164 
Telex: 22022 
P.O. Box: 1147 
Amman — Jordan. 

1 Nuqul & Salem Co. 

Tel;841571 
Tlx: 21210 
P.O. Box: 154 
Amman — Jordan. 

* Orient Plastic Co. 

Tel: 894183, B92B98 
Telex: 23081 

P.O. Box: 8469 
Amman — Jordan. 

1 Petra Plastic Co. 

Tel: 892792 
Telex: 

P.O. Box: 1497 
Amman — Jordan. 

Plas,,c F * e,or * 

Telex: 

P.O. Box: 1239 
Amman — Jordan. 

1 j toft" Pintle Ind. Co. 

>SU??iS5M 31 ' 98401 

P.O, Box 15147 
Amman — Jordan. 

^Twhnted Name induatrlea 

688419 

, P.O. Box: 8864 
: Ammah -~ Jordan. ' • 

Jel:8922i8 P ® , 

: > 

Amman r Jirtan.: V ?/•. 


* The Plastic Materials Mfg. Co. 
Tel: 841159 

Telex: 22960 
P.O. Box:20 
Amman — Jordan. 

* United Jordan Electrical Plpas 
Mfg. Co. 

Tel: B92264 
Telex: 21615 
P.O. Box: 1213 
Amman — Jordon. 

* United Plastic Co. 

Tel: 794134, 770667 
Telex: 21961 

P.O. Box: 510449 
Amman — Jordan. 

* Al Knrnmn Plastic Factory 
Tel: 664531 

P.O. Box: 297 
Abu-Alanda - Jordon. 


Gov. Bonds 

AMMAN (Slur) - The Amm.in 
Financial Markets Administra- 
tive Committee has recom- 
mended to the Minister H f in- 
ance that commission r.ilc-s 
charged by brokers lor hand- 
ling government bonds, trea- 
sury bills and notes and on 
pornte bonds ho UuciimmM 
Iron: .003 to .001 per uulle the 
commit tv. os rucommend.itn.iv 
to become of furtive a;, el i f «.*- 
bruary i960, c. amiol .it 
encouraging the h.nuf- 
Img of bonds in the Mr. • 
ominry market 

Iraqi offers 

AMMAN (Star) ••• The I. , n« r '..j 
two importer:; wish to m.luhiitih 
busmoss contacts with Joi.i.* 
nlnn firms Interested tmvi'vu.- 
•non may inilia|n OiirCl . ;,|i 
taels at the lollovnnq .uj 
dresses 

1- Ism Bhaiim.i ( Him. fi t 
Trading AiJirnrio;;. U.ighilinJ 
Banks St. Kli.m Al-H.e.h.«. l>., 
murjl , Bldg second Hum. 

No. U. Ttil. 800442/ 

J - Judur Olltu? tin 1 lading 
Agonclufi. P.O. Box fl!.. Hmih- 
dad. Iraq. 

Special Service 

Jordanian businessman have 
been offered special discount 
fares al Ihe following iwo 
hotels: Riyadh Palace Hotel, 
Tel. 4054444, Telex 200312 
and Baghdad Meredian Hotel, 
which offers a 20 per ceni and 
30 per cent discount for Indi- 
vidual and group booking re- 
spectively. Tel 8875041-9 
Telex 213151-4. 

Export Offer 

The Commerce 6 Morkcbny 
Research Ltd. in Nigeria has 
Informed The Star ot its re- 
quirement of the following pro- 
ducts: 1) paraffin wax (candle 
2 l p6lr ? eum Krffy (wh- 
J®! Y aB ®[ ,nB * 3f pharmacuuli- 
SSI? , dru 9®- *U caustic soda 
SJS. ^ da ., a8h (tor soap mak- 
^ 6) olhe; industrial chemi- 


Interested expo/tere 
aan may directly writ 
company a l tb© fofloi 
dress: P.O. Box 1462 
Lera Lagos 
Nigeria - West Africa. 

Earnings n 

AMMAN (Star) — Ths 
Sjj* < J[ l Jordan has an 

,he l. Gffa 0tfve 
rates on Ihe handling 

topmont bonds an? 

Dills and notes are: 

* Ope . month ■ 406 

nine monlhB 6 . 75 . o 

v-PO, twp years 8 2 1 

y0arS 6.6O.W6u? 

, five yearHio^™ 

i;SSf *22* W- «3 

i *4/6, rife years fi 
yaw* 8*25. y 8 
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Spotlights on 


Profile IDO 

Alfa-U AMMAN (Star) — The United 
Nations Industrial Development 
SpuciniiBW Organization (UNIDO) has set- 
1 1 it At J A-LAVii r up 0 s P ecia, office for the pro- 
ih t) mo,lon of technology transfer 

and industrial services be- 
, n( . tween ,tBUan {irma and compa- 

iumi nies tn developing countries. 

t. lntBrBSted «nr» may contact 

1 llutuH' control and i^, the office at this address: In- 

dustrial Promotion Office, 

I ho Uiuup canmisft. Corso Magenta 59, 1-20123 

out I'umiuiny nnd Milano — Italy. 

!lllt«.uil.|llvs iUKt :ittA.V 

l>:i«ut*s with repress-- r> .«• 

ihim 120 c»: Spotliqhts on 

wnti* it is orio ol ihes- q 

iMificilnal untorprises c>! 

1 hull'd Slates, as (*4 
turn 1 magazine, andc«; 

iiuUisinnl otgar-i;; 

:nvt‘.li*n 

Aiia-L.ival s matwli; 
tivity mm 1| sepaiaU;- 

iMiijumunny. 3) liquid l- AMMAN (Star) — Upon evaluating 
continuous process W: the value of Jordanian exports, on 
vulvimj separation r.j- a sectoral basis, between 1986 
technology, 5) syslw 5 f- and 1987 - thB following observa- 
tn.it ruingoration. 61 c>: r : tlons are hered y presented: 
systems and tectiraqua’. Leather products: exports 
imj .mu nulk-coObng fcr'rom thia 8ector roaQ considerably 
nr** h.intllmg. anSy?' n 0 55 e * ea <’ *«»" J g 874 - 802 | n 
and mim ulliiral coir t0 about JD 2 - 5 ,n 

— Remedial products: exports 
Alla l.nats inaioi r:- decreased In 1986 by JD 1.2 mlll- 
. ir.ii'Nici qii'ups .ne ion from 1986. 
fi’i’.J. . lining ni. iT3r>‘i — Plastic products: exports in- 
1 ik -tinitian. 1 *n gincurj increased from JD 905,335 in 1986 
(.•iiMuitis) >cJuSt((c« ic.to JD 3,620,025 in 1987. 

1 1'nKol — Chemical products: exports 
A't.i-t .n.ii s slwieg, '.increased by 30 per cent In 1987 
a,. wtt» tMswt ea tr-» - reach|n 0 JD 28,186.480. as com- 

w,th JD 21.600.393 during 

Bel m — Cosmetics: exports de- 
Lvnt nuoJt - C re a sed from JD 17,276 In 1986 

s,,r ' ,ce to 5,991 In 1987. It has been no- 

t.< ,.i. ,.v.^-i«i<i , .‘;tlced that major exports from this 
Alta 1 aval •> -Vvc ", sector were to the US. 
i-n-. in*:, .icjj'rt: — Electrical and mineral indus- 

<!:, Muii* i.ing.i uf « .'tries: exports increased by 50 per 
-•> r.lfin:. itin’Vjr cent in 1987 reaching JD 

•u. tin'.*,! ,ii -.t 9.4 17,720, as compared with JD 

it,. ir |.t, ri:>.inpsy t: 6,48 1,046 In 1986. Major exports 
j.,.i ,n.,a n.,;nr..} r.-from this sector were to North 
a '.'.‘Main «> iir 1 a*: -'- America, Europe and Asia. 

Mta-iJ-- : — Furniture, kitchens and 

1 i.fi’t i-nti.iia-g «’ f i ft* ’doors: exports decreased slightly 
ij-r*. n< it..* ciu*itf> 'vTin 1987 reaching JD 3,330.260, as 
t .14 y .-'.compared with to JD 3,964,692 In 

19 — Construction Industry: ex- 
1 ’ v "* ‘ .ports decreased sharply in 1987, 

l»a& t^'-Jrom JD 11.6 million In 1986 to JD 
Ihu Mi Jit »• Ei.&t lor ->'4.6 million In 1987. 

yejrf. |;r; , i- , i»»i w**^ — printing, paper and office 
uquipmeni j $ - ’ ^supplies: exports from this sector 
Hndusir.nl - L ‘ c . -decreased from JD 2.5 million in 
some 40 c. . u.1986 to JD 1.6 million In 1986. 
pionlsu h-:> •*'w* • . ,jhe decrease In this sector's ex- 
vcgeiuote c ' f ports are not realistic, given the 
(.i.inib Ami a ...fact that a few printing institutions 
iHiikmg-mch '^5 tt® ‘- started producing cardboard 
been Suw t-d boxes which have been enlisted in 
projects h^*-' V, Ihe packaging sector. 

~ Food P roducta: exports in- 
L?tu iriiu no Mogrr'^breased by 30 per cent In 1987, 
^1 ^ir j^r-2 i; : reaching JD 8.8 million, as com- 

. P arad with JD 8.7 million. 

c« ly as wef oh 

c tf , 7 c — Woven materials: exports 

Smco c,i|-from this sector increased sharply 

«r.g .n ihe “ r .|n 1087. from JD 4.5 million In 

Regional Dtue " ..h 986 to JD 16.1 million In 1987. 
Brunch OcpPJ ' *> ^'Jordan has witnessed major deve- 
Catro and ■ ,-^opments with regard to the fe- 
ihusc same Cju' 1 , M -.male and jeans outfits after enter- 
»s refMesenieJ ■» the US markets. 

wiled local' tcrfN -1 ’’ — Packaging and wrapping: ex- 
*vL' r _ r nard P° rta Increased by 300 per cent In 

iZ Imw (ro '" JD 3 3 "’llllon In 1888 

thuscaf<cs , eB l ' ,,# ’S — Agricultural Industries: ex- 
(hc* Ministry of ; porta decreased during 1987 
„ , r im reaching JD 29.7 million as com- 

Aifa-uva! r 'L» p ar ed with JD 51.2 million In 1986. 
oolrit&d aaente • n 

very acl'*« T2 rl ,n “ f - According to the geographical 
icnmem tA the ^ ^distribution of Jordanian exports, 
Jcrdari and ras if:».s ■- the following Is observed (In per- 
mvotwc-d rn rest o' ^.centage terms): total exports: 

SS5^?ed«:»^ 131,412,164. 

ptanls as wei* as ,f ^ ‘^iraq 51.07, Saudi Arabia 14.86, 
in add'lien »he P: -North American countries 8.52, 


yement a net Tunis 0.94. 

of c6Mirtt3»& 

1 . ... .. j- r — 


Mid- rates 

AMMAN (Star) — The Central 
Bank of Jordan has Issued its 
instructions No. 210/67, which 
stipulated that, as prescribed 
by Article 10 of the Foreign 
Currency Regulation Law No. 
95 for the year 1966, the foll- 
owing exchange rates are to be 
effected by banks for the pur- 
pose of commission calcula- 
tions on currency permits and 
customs duties, as of 16 
November 1987 until further 
notice (in Jordan Fils): 

US $342. Sterling C587, 
German mark 197, French 
franc 58, Swiss franc 239, 100 
Italian liras 27, 100 Japanese 
yen 247, Netherland s guilder 
175. Canadian $260, 10 Spa- 
nish pesetas 29, Australian $ 
235,10 Belgian Francs 94. 
Austrian schilling 27. Swedish 
krona 55. Norwegian krona 52, 
Cypriot pound 755, 100 Turkish 
lira 36, Iraqi dinar 1105, Ku- 
waiti dinar 1222. Syrian lira 35, 
SBudl Riel 91, Danish krona 54, 
10 Greek drachmas 26. 


EXCHANGE 

RATES 

(Jordan Fils) 


SR 

Buy 

Sell 

91.9 

82.9 

LBL 

0.78 

0.83 

SRL 

9.1 

9.3 

IRD 

175 

180 

KWD 

1245 

1255 

EGP 

155 

160 

UED 

92.8 

93.8 

QTR 

94.5 

95.5 

OMR 

890 

900 

BHD 

910 

920 

$ 

336.4 

341.4 

E 

593.1 

604 

DEM 

199.1 

203.6 

SFR 

246.4 

250.1 

YEN 

261.2 

286.5 

DFL 

178.1 

181 

SKR 

58.1 

57.1 

LIT 

27.2 

27.6 

BLF 

95.7 

97.3 


Source: Ad-Dustour dally, 2 
February 1988. 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Tuesday 2 February 1988 were 
as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.760 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.350 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.400 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 

4.940.000 

Ounce JD 168.000 

(31 grammes x 10 c.m.) 
Rashadi Pound.... JD 32.000 
(Seven grammes) 

Sterling pound....JD 36.500 
(8 grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 

Spot Metals 

NEW YORK (AP) — Spot non- 
lerrous metal prices on 1 Fe- 
bruary 1988, were as follows: 
Aluminum 87.00 cents per 
poud; Copper $ 1.165-1.20 a 
pound; Lead 38 cents a pound; 
Zinc 46-47 cents a pound (de- 
livered); Gold $452.70 per troy 
ounce; Silver $6,660 per troy 
ounce; Mercury $360.00 - 

366.00 per 76-pound ftaat; Pla- 
tinum $ 475.00 - 477.00 per 
troy ounce. 


Licensed industries 

AMMAN (Star) — The following is a list of licensed Jordanian 
industries by the Ministry of Trade and Industry, during 1987. 

Total Total 
Capital 
JD 


Leather 

remedial 

Plastic & rubber 

Chemical 

Engineering 

Furniture & kitchens 

Construction 

Printing & paper 

Supply 

Agricultural 


542.500 

950.000 

15.935.500 
882 

3.514.500 

1.083.500 

1 .910.500 

1.063.000 

2.800.000 
120,000 


Aqaba Port 


THE FOLLOWING is a list ol the allowed length of berths and 
drafts at Aqaba Port (courtesy of Ihe Kawar and Sons Co.. Red 
Sea Shipping): 


Draft allowed 
In metres 


Length of vessel 
In metres 


No(1) 

11 

200 

No (2) 

10 

180 

NO (3.4) 

12.5 

1BO 

No (5,6) 

10 

180 

No (7) 

8 

150 

No (8,9) 

5.8 

130 

Old Phosphate 

11 

— 

New Phosphate 

15 

220 

Containers 

10 

180 

Ro-Ro 

10 

180 


Length of berths: 

Main berths Include 12 berths with a total length of 2,060 me- 
tres for handling G/L, grain, phosphate and discharge lighters: 

— containers berth 540 metres; 

— passengers terminal and Yarmouk floating berth 150 metres; 

— combined berth 120 metres. 


DOLLAR - GOLD 

London $ rates 

(AP) 



Monday 

Friday 


1.2.88 

29.1. 88 

E 

1.7680 

1.7710 

DEM 

1.6945 

1.8780 

SF 

1.3813 

1.3650 

FF 

6.7040 

5.6495 

DFL 

1.9000 

1.8825 

LIT 

1,245.125 

1,234.75 

CAS 

1.2765 

1.762 


In London the $ closed on Monday at 129.23 yen and in Tokyo 
at 129.00 compared with 127.18 on Friday., Gold fell from $480 
In early Jarnuary to $450s on Monday 


London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 

Silver in 
London 


GOLD 

453.00 bid 
451.50 bid 
456.66 bid 

6.55 bid 


465.00 

456.00 
458.82 
(Saturday) 
6.49 



i 


■■ 4 . ri. 




Interbank Spot Dollar Rates At London 

Britain 

1.7575-85 

1.7550-60 

Switzerland 

1.3808-18 

1.3810-20) 

Italy 

1244-1245 

1243-1244) 

France 

5.7025-55 

5.6990-.7020) 

W. Germany 

1.BB 15-25 

1.6865 -.6905) 

Netherlands 

1.B901-.0OO1 

1.8981-91) 

Belgium Con. 

35.32-.36 

35.29-.33) 

Denmark 

6.4750-.. 4800 

8.4700-50) 

Norway 

6.3925-76 

6.387 5-. 39 25) 

Sweden 

6.0625-76 

6.0625-75) 

Japan 

129.T8-.20 

129.05-. 15) 

Austria 

11.80-.99 

Tl.8B-.90) 

Canada 

1.276 0-70 

1.2750-60 

Spain 

1 14.50-.60 

1 14.58-.B8) 

Finland 

4.1060-80 

4.0715-45) 

Greece 

134.60-135.00 

133.70-134.00) 


stead;!/ qtu* 

pijWiy. 


4 February isae 

; : i. Or'.O.Ti (■ 

resaa**-** ' ' 


THERE'S ABSOLUTELY nothing 
wrong with gold. Sure, some gold 
investors are concerned by the 
gold's unspectacular performance 
during the meltdown — but that's 
because they cling to the out- 
moded notion that gold is some 
sort of crisis barometer that auto- 
matically goes up during economic 
or political upheavals. Gold has 
largely gone sideways since the 
stock- price crash, so such inves- 
tors naturally wonder if something 
has gone fundamentally wrong 
with the outlook lor the yellow 
metal. 

Not at all. Gold acquired its re- 
putation as a crisis barometer In 
the 1970s. That was a period 
when gold was making up for the 
third of a century — the early 
1930s through the fate 1960s — 
when the US held its price $35 an 
ounce. Gold embarked on a 
10-year bull-market or rising 
phase when the US finally gave 
up. Its price rose al times of crisis, 
but it would have gone up anyway, 
it was going up In a delayed reac- 
tion to the inflation of the 1950s 
and 1960s, not in direct response 
to the crises of the 1970s. 

We think gold has now reverted 
to Its role as a store of value. It 
wifi go through a wide fluctuation 
In price. But the average purchas- 
ing power ol an ounce of gold 
over, say, the past two years is 
(ikely to differ little from the aver- 
age for, say, 1995 through 1997. 
Gold's price hae held up remark- 
ably well during these past few 
weeks, in view of the fact that 
other non-interest bearing Invest- 
ments have plunged, and that the 
central banks have sold gold to 
finance their support of the US 
dollar. 

A key point is to watch, in the 
near future, whether grassroots 
support for gold emerges in 
renewed Investment buying from 
the Far Eaet, particularly from Ja- 
pan. Another key point is whether 
US economic indicators wifi, early 
In the new year, start to show a 
marked Inflationary trend. Ja- 
panese gold imports, by the way, 
totalled 144.1 tonnes for the nine 
months ending with September. 
This fa still fairly healthy as com- 
pared with about 215 tonnes (after 
one-time purchases of gold for the 
Hlrohlto medallion issues ere 
stripped out of the comparative 
figures) for the Bame period of 
1686. 

A study of various charts sug- 
gests that the outlook lor gold Is 
promising. In dollar terms, the 
metal Is stilt in a strong butl-trend. 
That can, of course, be discounted 
as simply a mirror image of the 
dollar's fall. But even In Swiss 
francs there Is a strong technical 
support of only about 5 per cent 
below the current level of 635 
francs per ounce — and if gold 
does bounce from there, the chart 
will make a triple bottom, which, 
as technicians know, is an incred- 
ibly powerful formation for an up- 
side breakout. 

Courtesy of, Delta Atlantic Man- 
agement Ltd. 
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• TENDER N0.4/8B. Supply of metallic It™, 1 docun !f n 9 are available at the 
? J,8 J° r l he Jordan Electricity Authority! fraa fi«!R« h ni C °r 8Ultanl8 

ara available at the ISFebrulfy^Sa!. 61833, Cloilnfl date: 

MOPW 

• AN ENGINEERING contest for an Ideal 
governorate's building. Contest do- 
cuments are available at the Ministry Of 
Public Works. Closing date: 14 February 
1988. 

JGFp 

• TENDER NO. 17/88. Supply of trans- 
parent glass (various sizes & thick- 
nesses) for the Jordan Glass Factories 
Co. Tender documents are available at 
the JGFC’s offices In Jabal Al-Husseln 
(Flrap Circle, Kareem Centre Building). 
Closing date: 12 February 1988. 

Of the 


wi.o .u. lira ooroan tiectriclty Authority. 
Tender documents are available at the 
25} • ?“PP ,, J® 8 Division for JD 5. Tender 
bond: JD 300. Closing date: 17 February 

APC 

• TENDER NO. 4/88. Purchase of 10 
d®^ 8 . 0 . 081 ^ 08 ^ modulea for the Arab 
flhiA fh°o TSS» documents are avall- 
1n 1nUi he . AP 5 ® offlces/Shmelsani for 
JD 10. Closing date: 20 Febraury 1988. 

GSD 

• TENDER NO. 12/88. Supply of oela- 

^ for VQhlcle8 ’ licences) for 

isssm T ? h , 

?! D F ab?ua^ r ??88 OrJD15C,08ln8dat9: 


U.J. 

SUB-TENDER NOS. 


1/88, 2/88, 


?? , 4/8 ?; Supply o f the following 
l" £ 8 °' Jordan: 11 heating, 

a » d h VS eln « equipment; 2) palnt- 
nnhft f* 8 ' W0 odcraft, Ironmongery 
SSSSSfV 8up P‘ ,ea ’ 4 > and electrical 
fEE. T. ead0r documents are avall- 

fai u' J *i Sub-Tenders Commit- 

awgafissasss 

v..u h a, Ctoattte: "JWSL? Zt 

documents are avallabls thl n n ? 8r 

15 


a° f Jordan’s news magazine^ 
U J ' B cfnir?T en ! ere available at the 
R riSSff I e " ders Committee for JD 
5. Tender bond: 5 per cent of bid value. 
Closing date: 29 February 1988. 

UNRWA 

• TENDER NO. 7/88. Supply of the folt- 

Woric 9 Infl tha Sffia Nations Relief and 
Work Agency (UNRWA) : 1) 600 cubic 

88 nd (arriving Beqa'a 
mtS}* ? 1,2 ^° cub,c metres of back- 
1 OOO if.K?® f °r 8ldB ' w al k overlay; 3) 

(20 30 mm C > I** l 2 of m,X0d 9 rave I 
(20 30 m.m.) free of properties. Tender 

sawiaiaAissS 

fIEIuI^Ib 0 ” 109 - c,08lnfl dato: 27 

ccc 

Jjf ®8 N Su pply Slfhe following for the # CU 

git fSTZSS* FP* *«£ 

Dlles-%? luSrf f not ® book > school sup- 
nutS*' f{ n 9ht 8nd Whlt0 5 4) 

Itwoi- % vf b J ad88 and machines 
orammf L Can !? e -?v beeJ “meet (300-350) 

g ammes ' Ten/Jr H 8rflar,ne (2 “ 2 * 5 kl, °- 
able nt thd I 8nd0r documents are avail- 

respectively. Closing dates: 14, 17, 21 
'i 24, 28 and 28 February 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 0187. Supply of 60,000 
cubic metres of gravel (plast) of granite 
and basalt stone for the Aqaba Railway 

nnmnraHnn T..J j i. 



m ? u.i ul>i c ©I ura ma an oimion s lenaers 
Committee or the Corp’s Offices In Am- 
man/Mahatta for JD 120. Closing date 8 
March 1988. 


« iVal 81 

MOE 

St , T ddiS„K 7 1 > « / 97. Construction 
01 additional classrooms at two schools, 

otSoj?..^; 72 ^' 87 - Construction 

Mfohitw 1°# are a valfable at the and baa0lt atone for the Aqaba Railway 
SmSUL Educat ' on ' Engineering Affair Corporation. Tender documents are 
K 2 nd 16 respec- avaflab e at the Ma'an Station’s Tenders 
tiveiy. Closing date: 13 February 1988. “** * — ... 
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abie aMhi' %E* V d00 umen?8 ari sfaiu 
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mlnlum^ndows 1 fo vVp 1 entr" ° f 8lu ’ 
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Aviation Authority fof jn a n th ? c i v « 
b on| JD 100. Closing date; 

RSS 

Division 
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Arab Currencies 

In New York 
$ Rates 


Monday 

1.2.88 


Friday 

29.1.88 


3.0210 3.0340 


Jordan Dinar 

-33400-.33400 2.9940 2.9940 

Egypt Pound 

2.2000-2.2000 ,45645 .4645 

Kuwaiti Dinar 
-27819- 1 275i5 
• Lebanon Pound 
[.436.00-436.00 .00229 .00229 

Saudi Rlyal .-v ‘ • ; 

3.7600-.9.7600 - .2067 

U.A.E; Dirham- ' 

i:- i-. • . v ■ . ■ ■ 

3.67^0^:6730 . .2723 ‘ 

SourcejFIrst American Bank 
NevV York ,, . n ’ 


.2667 


..2723 


Market down to 
JD three million 

Slow handling, steady prices 

By Rasim Rahim 

Slar Finoncinl Market Annlysl 

TRADiNG THIS week was not as eventful as the previous three weak* nf 
wheras handling steadied at an average position; thus a tvoicnl feature nf »h« an " 

reco?r n n s 0bSerVed | aS , t . Week Was Un ' que ln ^aracter. 

record, as compared with weekly averages. r ‘ 

matter of ! act > il is not only typical of Amman Financial Market but alsom 
fir rn nn al £ f"®?™ 1 that ,he " ^December -January^ SJSr is a six- Zf; 
a?ofherrush. 9 ’ Bnd S ‘° ck lradin0 anchors back t0 normal 10 re-charge T‘ 

The market position, lor this week. Tuesday 26 January-Mondav 1 February 
by almost 134 per cent with regard to the trading volume, and by 25 per cent and tv 
cent with regard to the number of shares and contracts respectively ' 

Out of the 62 trading companies, about 48 per cent gained in the Drlce of ahar* 

3054 S 375' tfvfdLdHmlnn^Ti 70 8 t l arB ? W . a ? bandled - at a total weekly volume 
iaJ ln^ W ^uir^SISiL 07 . 1 Con,r P c s ' br,n 9 ,n 9 the handling average to JD 61 OE 

marUel ' 8 total of 274 ’ 241 shares ™ handledi 

aelvlces^and^a^ traded, clnsslfied into 19 banks. 6 insurant 

aa followa d 28 Industnals - Tradin 9 In t,ie regular market was distributed among sec 


Share of 
Market 


Banks 


Insurance 


Services 


Industrials 


This Week 13.071% 1.067% 2.299% 83.563% 

Lest Week 46.740% 1.210% 0.540% 51.610% 

ae 1 Wta»K ,rBdin ° VOlUmea ' as P ro P° rtton ale to the total market WO 3.054,3761. 


This Week 


26.1.88 

(1) 

23.450% 


27.1.88 

( 2 ) 

26.939% 


30.1.86 

(3) 

16.600% 


Last Week 


31.1.88 

1.2.88 

J 4) 

(5) 

18.175% 

14.036% 

47.981% 

16.222% 


10.764% 1 2.309 %\ 12.724% 

and^tTlnduaU^s.'tiahar^ol^a^ osrofi 0 ! 18 ’ c , in3ur0nG0 ’ P ® 61 

SS?' T « SMSBSS?g^.33S 

nftil 3%, .r , 3 6% o“,?? fc ° insurance 40.77%, 0.44% - Dar Al-Sha'ab P 
19!40%! 16.21% - I n ter media te n p e ffh n 8 > Q \ % b ? ' Arab Alum l ni uni Indusl 

4.71%. 3.93% % Lim“cl!l 5ffifjR , SS?i 20% * 22 ' 81% ' A1 ' Ed ‘ n lnduS ‘ 

The followlno Is a preeente.lon of the eeotoral hendlina per day of the total mart- 
Sector Banks Insurance Service Industrials 

26- 1 6.118 .511 13fi1 

27- 1 9.096 .592 4 ^ 

31 "l Jo' 162 1-354 2.688 

31-1 18.691 2.084 .889 

1-2 23.379 1.242 """2 

Weekly Average 

This Week 14.087% 1.157% 

Last Week 30.859% 1.656% 

Difference - 16.772 - 499 

Variance (-10.772) +'(-.499) 

Development Bonds 

as follows: 6 ° 5 bonds was handled at a total trading volume of JD 16, 426, class 

- maturity 1980 at 8 1/4% pe/an^ fi . ve ^nds for JD 50; 

- maturity 1691 at 8 1/2% *+ 900 bonds for JD 9.182; 

* maturity 1902 at 8 1/2\ per^annu^ioo' b ?^ ds ,or JD 4 ‘ 0aa ’’ 

- 1 ' 100: 

maturity 1993 at 8 3/4% per , 3 ° J^eto JD 303; 


2.106% 

.782% 

+ 1.324 
+ (1.324) 


90.020 

85.821 

84.806 

76.336 

74.267 


82.650% 

66.703% 

+ 15.947 
+ (15.947) =0 


$ - £ Cousins 


SWo^I? S* ter ml^irnSze^o 5H of 1he exc % 

veniu9te6 i 



VESSELS ARRIVING AQARA port 


Under Amin Kawar & Sons 

Red Sea Shipping Agency 

SERVING AREA NAME OF LINE NAME OF VESSEL 


A) ROMANIA 
fCONV.) 

B) BLACK SEA 
(RO-ROl 

C) AUSTRALIA 
(CONT. + RO-RO) 

D) YUGOSLAVIA +MITD 
(RO-RO + CONV.) 

El FAR EAST 
(CONV. +CONT.) 


F) G0R + NORTH 
CONTENINT t- 
VALENCIA 
EUROPE 

G) EUROPE 
(RO-RO) 


H) EASTERN EUROPE 
(CONV. + CONT.) 


NAVROM 

SDP 

BALTIC 

JADRANSKA 

PIL 


D.S.R. 


HUAL 


POL 


CURTEA DE ARGES 

K.R. KORSAKOV 
K KARA KARAEV 

SK.2ALK 

A.GORB 


KAIROS 
A TRADER V2 

KOTA MAJU 
KOTA RAJA 
KOTA SEGAR 
KOTA WIRAMA 
KOTA NAGA 

VOGTLAND 

F.K.S.JAEHN 

HALBERSTADT 

KOELPINSEE 


HUAL TROTTER 
HUAL TRACER 
HUAL TRIBUTE 
HUAL TRAPPER 

ZYGMUNT AUGUST 
ZYGMUNT II WAZA 
ZYGMUNT STARY 


Financial Market 




,°h' 8 ^vo-^l aywaek 9 Vr!? 

X o B m'Jf°i nd8 /o- 1 SS,™T 1908 ( j t^hUTMe'lS.: 

shares 31 'i 8 . I? h,ch fla,n8d ,n theif price of 

‘ com P flr 'leB which lost, and 54 - 62 comDaniaa 
which had no change In the prices of their shares: com P anies 


1- Jordan-Kuwall Bank 

2- National FlnJnvest 

3- Cairo/Amman Bank 

4- Petra Bank 

5- Jordan Finance House 

6- Jordan Fin & Invest 50% 

7- Dev 0 lop.Rn.Fact. & Invest. 

B- Arab Investment Bank 

9- Industrial Development Bank 

10- Joran Islamic Bank 

1 1- Refco Insurance 

12- Arab Int’l Ins.Unlon 

13- Dar Al-Sha’ab Press 

14- National Shipping Unas 

15- Irbld DIstrtIct Electricity 

16- Petra Projects 

17- Live Stock&Poultry 

18- Arab Aluminium 

19- Arab Pharmaceutical 

20- Agro-Industrial Trading 

21- National Steel 

22- Dar A|-Dawa 

23- Intermediate Petro-chemlcals 

24- Jordan Glass Fac. 

25- Lime & Silicate Brick 

26- Chemical Industries 

27- Jordan Cement Fac. 

28- Jordan Petroleum Ref. 

28- Jordan Dairy 

30- Jordan Porcelain 

31- Darco Invest. 

32- Acarco Invest. 

33- National' Portfolio 

34- Bank of Jordan 

35- Arab Bank Ltd. 

36- Jordan Gulf Bank 

37- Credit & Finance 

38- Jordan-French Insurance 

39- Universal Insurance 

40- Jordan-Gulf Insurance 
4 1 - Jordan Electricity 

42- Jordan Preas/AI-Rai 

43- General Invest. 

44- Arab Paper Mfg. 

45- Paper & Cardboard 
48- Universal Chemical 

47- Ala-Edin Industries 

48- Spinning & Weaving 

49- Wood Industries Jwlco 

50- Jordan Sulpho-Chemlcala 

51- Jordan Rockwool 

52- Arab Chemicals Detergents 

53- Wood Industries 

54- Housing Bank 

65- Jordan National Bank 
56- Al-Ahlfa National Insurance 
67- Jordan-Gulf Real Estate 
56- Ind. & Matches Jlmco 

60- Cable & Wire 
80- Jordan Pipes 

61- National Industries 

62- Jordan Tanning 


Opening 

Closing 

26 . 1.1988 

1 . 2.1988 

1.670 

1.720 

1.510 

1.620 

25.500 

27.000 

2.060 

2.100 

1.190 

1.230 

1.900 

1.920 

0.600 

0.630 

2.050 

2.100 

1.270 

1.280 

1.820 

1.830 

1.100 

1.210 

0.950 

0.960 

0.390 

0.410 

0.600 

0.810 

0.960 

0.960 

0.610 

0.620 

0.710 

0.720 

1.860 

1.900 

2.060 

2.080 

1.330 

1.360 

2.870 

2.680 

1.340 

1.380 

1.410 

1.440 

1.010 

1.070 

0.200 

0.240 

1.370 

1.440 

1.000 

1.010 

7.060 

7.080 

0.980 

1.010 

1.040 

1.060 

0.460 

0.450 

0.430 

0.420 

0.780 

0.770 

16.300 

16.260 

122.500 

122.250 

1.200 

1.140 

0.660 

0.650 

6.450 

6.300 

0.770 

0.740 

1.010 

0.920 

1.470 

1.460 

3.500 

3.200 

1.300 

1.280 

0.340 

0.300 

2.900 

2.870 

1.800 

1.760 

1.330 

1.310 

0.960 

0.040 

1.180 

1.170 

3.230 

3.160 

0.680 

0.870 

4.850 

4.810 

0.730 

0.700 

1.580 

1.580 

2.420 

2.420 

1.200 

1.200 

0.320 

0.320 

0.760 

0.760 

0.970 

0.970 

1.140 

1.140 

0.500 

0.500 

1.900 

1.900 


Co. 


ARRIVAL DATE 


31/1/8B 

1 / 2/88 

31/1/86 

3/3/88 

26/3/88 


15/2/88 

9/2/88 

2 / 2/88 

7/2/88 

20 / 2/88 

27/2/88 

7/3/8B 

26/1/88 

1/2/88 

14/2/88 

12/3/88 


4/2/88 

15/2/88 

7/3/88 

19/3/88 

6 / 2/88 

10 / 2/88 

28/2/88 


eco nomy 

Gold of 1987 


LONDON GOLD -SPOf- I YEAS 


V 500 



Feb Har Apr Han Jan Jut Aug Sep Oat Nov Dea-87 
AS WE are about to embark on another era of "gold trading", the golden 
™S 18 *° remember that gold existed for centuries with the 9 dawn of civUl" 
N ° °" e eai ? ‘e'lbowmany people have lost and won from god. . 

h.?m J?," 8 w l* h wlnd 90ld .r aold 8tt>od 8tMI 8nd shouldered Its way 
Into humanity.... You can t say that gold is a "losing deal" nor can wn 

S5S2JW 11 ’! h the only , "P ro,,tln 9 d ®a(”* Nonetheless, as you assure 
P romis,n 0 0ra of your life, gold has always meant a 

asTalways has ° Ur mon#y '" yOU 00 aWHyi we 8,1 do — and 9° ld 9ta V* 

The graph exhibits the position of gold In the London spot market, by courtesy of the 
F.C.C. Amman, as quoted in US$ between January and December 1987. 
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EURO - DEPOSIT RATES 


FF 
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7 3/4 

8.00 
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8 7/16 
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4.00 
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Source: Finance and Credit Corp. Amman 
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Hong Kong 

GOLD - DOLLAR 

HONG KONG (AP) — Gold In 
Hong Kong rose the equivalent 
of U.S. $ 2.44 an ounce on 2 
February 1988 to close at U.S. 
$ 459.10 compared to U.S.$ 
456.66 on 31 January 19B8. 
The U.S. $ closed at 7.7835 
Hong Kong $ on 2 February 
compared to 7.7020 on 31 
January. Gold of 99.9 fineness 
per troy ounce In the U.S. S 
459.10. Bid is based on dealer 
buying gold at 4257.00 Hong 
Kong $ per tael and dealer 
buying - dealer selling U.S. $ at 
7.776-7.701 Hong Kong $. 

Tokyo 
Exchange 

TOKYO (AP) — The U.S. dollar 
edged down a fraction against 
the Japanese yen in Tokyo 
trading Tuesday, and stocks 
slipped slightly too as Investors 
retreated to the sidelines. 

The dollar olosed at 128.90 
yen, down 0.10 yen from the 
close of 129.00 yen on Mon- 
day, when the U.S. currency 
shot up 1.82yen. It opened 
Tuesday at 128.70 yen. 

On the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change, the market's leading 
Indloalor, the 226-Issue Nikkei 
Stock Average, which gained 
131.9 points Monday, closed 
60.1 1 points, or 0.25 per cent, 
lower at 23.672.21. 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 

GOVERNMENT tenders directorate 

ADVERTISEMENT 
Central Tender No. 7/88 
(Amman - Naur - Dead Sea Road: 
Section 4) 

Contractors who have been prequalified for the 

1 l? n of *? ls R ro l? ct are Invited to collect 

nn d to *hi VI?. ent . 81 8ta ™"{l Jan - 31, 1988 accord- 
ing to tne following conditions: 

1 . Scope of work: 

ir^SL° ieG lP°», sists of 120 km - f ouMane road, starling 
alAdasaeh village passing Yarmouk junction with a 

separate grade interchange, and continuing to Kafrein 
ntersection, together with 5 km. branch road connect- 
ing to Kafrein. 

2. The project is financed by a USAID grant. 

3l ,r m tencier documents is JD 500. 

No refunds will be made. 

a F 5? Ji tf ] e seco [] d COPY of documents is JD 200. 
4. Last date for purchase of documents is Feb. 17, 1988 

5 ' Wnr'!t n ^ r 2! ee J in 9 will be held at the Ministry of Public 
Works on Sunday, Feb. 10, 1988 

6. Tenders should be submitted before 1:30 p.m. of Sat., 
inAmman 988 8 ® overnmen l Tenders Directorate 

n , Chakman, Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Government Tenders Directorate 
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to undertake a quest of self-discov- 
ery. The author of two previous 
books describing her far-flung 
travels and her show business 
career, MacLaine now takes a deep 
and probing look into the nature of 
spirituality in general, and proceeds 
to a more intense self-examination. 

The catalyst of MacLaine's spir- 
itual trek is her affair with a British 
politician, Gerry. As she trots the 
globe in pursuit of various trysts 
with Gerry, she is torn between the 
guilt of being the "other woman" in 
the life of this married man, and her 


phenomena and the corresponding 
spiritual literature, MacLaine does a 
very good job in summarizing this 
information. She gives publicity to 
well-respected psychics such as 
Edgar Cayce and Jane Roberts. 
MacLaine is certainly articulate and 
dedicated to the subject as she 
researches the material thoroughly. 

Probably the single-most impor- 
tant aspect of this book is that 
MacLaine illuminates the vast 
sources of information on the spir- 
ituality of man, much of which 
would be considered heresy in 


Out on a limb 


Shirley MacLaine 

By Marianne Nsour 

Special to The Star 


Beirut — Searching — A Syrian soldier searches the 
bag of a Palestinian woman as she enters the war- 
ravaged Chatllla refugee camp, a day after Shl'ite Mu- 
slim militiamen withdrew from the shanty 
town' 8 surroundings ending a three-year 

old siege. 


■ 4 - 

^ ^ ^ 


® nvoy — Palost'man woman try to communto 

S2!?rt5C c i i UN Jr nvoy Marrack Gouldlng In car to plead on behalf of Ik 
imprisoned loved ones, during Gouldlng'e fact-finding mission. 


SHIRLEY MACLAINE'S book, "Out 
on a limb," is an account of people 
and events in her life which led tier 


compelling need to be with him 
despite the consequences. 

Through a psychic channelling 
with one of her spiritual “guides" 
(a.k.a. angels), MacLaine discovers 
that reincarnation is the source of 
her complex relationship with Ger- 
ry. She reads volumes of material 
on the subject of man's spiritual 
nature, and culminates her directed 
study by taking a field trip to Peru 
both In and out of her body. She 
then accepts her destiny to be- 
come a "teacher" of the spititual 
movement. 

For a brief historical perspective 
on the development of psychic 


orthodox religions. Whether or not 
wo accept her experience as truth, 
wo can accept tho premise that our 
spiritual selves aro Important and 
cannot be expected to grow with- 
out Introspection. The book’s prlmo 
Importance lies in tho exposure to 
Ideas. 

Readers will certainly respect 
MacLaine’ s honest impetus for 
self-quest as she trumpets forth her 
personal unhappiness in childhood 
with an alcoholic father and a frus- 
trated mother; her divorce and sub- 
sequent loss of her daughter to a 
foreign culture; and her gullt-rldden 
relationship with Gerry. What is 


somewhat paradoxical Is her ulti- 
mate discovery that what the world 
needs now is more of the ago-otd. 
homespun virtues of faith, hope 
and love. Like Dorothy in tne 
"Wizard of Oz”, MacLaine finds 
that she was already in possession 
of these powers, but was not utiliz- 
ing them. 

In all fairness to readers, some- 
thing must be said about the inhe- 
rent deceptiveness of some of 
MacLaine's experiences. The un- 
sophisticated reader may be overly 
drawn lo the glamorous razzle- 
dazzle of MacLaine's short cuts to 
heightened awarness: psychics 
channelling spirits in trances and 
out-of-body experiences. Experts 
in the field are acutely aware of the 
negative psychological effects of 
ignorant dalliance with such forces. 
Mystical experiences can be disas- 
ters if mishandled. Gutting "out on 
a limb" does not present the some 
problem as getting back in does. 

MacLaine’s book will be appreci- 
ated by open-minded readers. 
Whether or not the reader finds 
more fiction than fact, MacLaine 
unquestionably lives up to her 
promise of taking her audience 
"out on a limb". 

“Out on a limb" by Shirley Mac- 
Laine, Bantam Books, New York, 
1984. 
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SlSSHf pakl8 | an Anti-Israel Rally — Pakistan's 
2£&.I on » re J lfll ° U8 , P art y Jamat-e-lslaml workers 
KlfLj JETS 4 ? 8 * [ al,y Ip Karachi to protest against the 
Israeli policies In the Occupied Gaza Strip. 
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By Maggie James 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — The seemingly Inter- 
minable cycle of ' perestroika,'' or 
restructuring, of the Soviet Union 
will not be understood by the out- 
sider without a serious look Into 
the Soviet system. 

Or, better still, at least a glimpse 
of the mind of the man behind It 
all, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. 

"Never before has our home on 
earth been exposed to such great 
political and physical stresses," 
says Gorbachev in what in fact is 
a collection of his speeches and 
writings put together by a London 
publisher. 

“Never before,” he asserts, 
"has man exacted so much tribute 
from nature, and never before haa 
he been so vulnerable to the for- 
ces he himself has created." 

The observation Is striking parti- 
cularly since the Soviet leader 
himself seems to feel the press- 
ures ot forces released by “glas- 
nost,” or his policy of openness in 


a staunchly traditionalist society. 

The Gorbachev collection, en- 
titled "Socialism, Peace and De- 
mocracy," It must be said, is not 
for the unlniattated, which makes 
It heavy reading and, for the lay 
reader, a difficult job of gleaning 
policy from rhetoric. 


There Is a section In which Gor- 
bachev expounds on the Soviet 
policy In Asia, (he Delhi Declara- 
tion of 1986 on" A Nuclear Free 
and Non-vloient World," his re- 
marks at the February Moscow 
Forum of a similar objective and 


Gorbachev by Gorbachev 
and others 


But, as officially sponsored 
books go, it is useful reading and 
a hand y reference work for 
students of the Soviet Union. 

Although most of the key spee- 
ches made by Gorbachev from 
1984, before he became party 
leader to the recent months have 
been Included, the book obviously 
does not contain his keynote re- 
marks recently in Moscow, In 
which Gorbachev denounced Sta- 


assorted speeches that show the 
development of his thoughts on 
‘'glasftost" and “perestroika." 

Anyone looking for Independent 
opinion on the Gorbachev phe- 
nomenon must still refer to two 
earlier books, "Gorbachev" by 
Zhores Medvedev and "Gorba- 
chev; The Path to Power" by the 
West German journalist and scho- 
lar Christian Schmidt-Hauer. 

Medvedev, en eminent scientist 



Gorbachev writes 

and historian who now lives in ex- 
ile in London, predicted more than 
a year ago about the emergence 
of the Gorbachev 'cult'. A perso- 
nality cult, he said, "Is an Impor- 
tant feature of Soviet-style politi- 


cal systems.” 

"Gorbachev will almost certainly 
use his power and Influence more 
wisely than Stalin, Khrushechev 
and Srezhenev did." But genuine 
popularity, Medvedev observed, is 
"the product of a liberal or demo- 
cratic society," not to be confused 
with a cult. 

"Popular leaders are those who 
try to fulfil the aspirations of their 
people and they are remembered 
with gratitude," Medvedev wrote, 
warning that It may be a "mistake 
to expect too much from Gorba- 
chev." 

The past few weeks of Soviet 
developments showed that Gorba- 
chev was up against heavy odds 
not only In the attempt to reform 
the outmoded Soviet system but 
also within the ruling elite. 

In order to succeed. In Medv- 
edev's view, "he needs to share 
his decision-making power not 
only with his Kremlin colleagues, 
but with his people as well. If he 
does that, he will change from be- 
ing the ruler to being the leader." 


Hrr.V. i - ' • i 
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of the comp ; somebody’s gunsights". Her 18 months In Bour) ai Ba- 

untMfl Odftgftf I t t iWHu Most of Dr. Cutting's patients ranjeh, here condensed to 200 

U rthfWa will iflnaU with w0re vlc * ,ms sniper bullets or harrowing pages, culminated In a 

II ever. ns will lenma wun bomb blasts, but there were also 1 63-day siege, with the refugees 

t asffl -t o JIve or ole with them limbs broken In wrecked houses reduced to eating grass and mules 

■■Mill and cratered alleyways and dis- an( j BV e n pets and rats. Mid-way 

Bv David Godolphln eases updated with poor sanlta- through the siege "a Christmas 
V to The star tior1, malnutrit on and shell-shock, dinner I shall never forget" was 

special io ine war Many Qf th0 | njure d were women spaghetti made from Spam and a 

"I REMINDED myself that ! had and children, some (like 7-year-old plastic bottle of homebrewed wine, 
not come to Lebanon expecting it Bilal and 8-year-old Samir, later Even wllQn the Biege was partially 
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lo be all jolly fun." writes Pauline 
Cutting of her first week ae a vo- 
lunteer surgeon In the Haifa Ho- 
spital Inside Beirut's Bourj al Ba- 
rajneh camp, home to 20,000 
Palestinian refugees, many, 
crowded 13 to 13 or a small room 
with shattered windows and a 
bare-earth floor. 

Fun it certainly wasn't, operat- 
ing In damp basement theatres 
that were not totally bombproof, 
using equipment that was only 
crudely sterilized and dressings 
that were sometimes secondhand. 
Outside the hospital lay the filth 
and squalor of the camp, and the 
constant feeling of being "In 
somebody’s gunsights". 

Most of Dr. Cutting's patients 
were victims of sniper bullets or 
bomb blasts, but there were also 
limbs broken In wrecked houses 
and cratered alleyways and dis- 
eases asociated with poor sanita- 
tion, malnutrition and shell-shock. 
Many of the Injured were women 
and children, some (like 7-year-old 
Bilal and 8-year-oid Samir, later 


brought to England for remedial 
treatment) destined to be crippled 
for life. 

A few were transported through 
checkpoints to hospitals with bet- 
ter facilities outside the camp, al- 
though others died through being 
denied this access. Some, despite 
the limited facilities at Cutting's 
disposal, survived; some did not. 
Some died during or after her de- 
sperate attempts to piece them 
back together. 


lifted, Amal snipers were apt to 
shoot the women going out ot the 
camp to buy food. 

For all the ■ rigours and depriva- 
tions and the heartbreak of seeing 
so many patients suffer and die, 
Cutting recounts moments ot joy 
In the companionship of her fellow 
volunteers, In the generosity of 
the beleaguered Palestinians and 
In the sheer triumph of endurance 
over adversity. She became 
deeply Involved In the lives of the 


Children of the Siege 


refugees and even found time to 
fall In love. “Children of the Siege” 
Is written in the bland, clumsy 
prose of a hlgh-school essay, 
which somehow heightens Its Im- 
pact. With limited success Cutting 
attempts to explain the origins of 
Lebanon’s civil-war, a politico- re- 
ligious struggle which, like 
Ulster's, seems now to have 
degenerated Into wanton and call- 
ous sectarian killings, 
books books books books 
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“The Palestinians are a problem 
the world wishes did not exist,” 
observes Pauline's fiance, who 
was In Sabra during the 1982 ge- 
nocldal massacre of the Inhabi- 
tants of Sabra and Chatila camps 
by the Chrlstlan-Phalangist militia- 
men under the compliant gaze of 
occupying Israeli soldiers. To a 
doctor such slaughter, or the ran- 
dom shelling and sniper- attacks 
by the self-styled freedom- figh- 
ters' of Shiite Amal, all seem 
equally senseless. It is senseless. 

Pauline Cutting does not come 
up with answers - can anyone? - 
but she has done the Palestinian 
Cause an incalcuable service, not 
only by her dedication, at consid- 
erable personal risk, to tha prac- 
tice of her craft, but also by being 
prepared to stand up under fire 
and plead for an end to the killing. 

“Children of the Siege" Is a tes- 
tament at once to the futility of 
war, the frailty of peace, the fragil- 
ity of human life and the extraor- 
dinary Indomltablllty of the human 
spirit. 

books books books books 
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By Lama Kllanl 

Special lo The Star 

WHILE THE west has been going 
back to breastfeeding, unfortunate- 
ly here In Jordan tne number of 
women breastfeeding is still declin- 
ing. To a tot of women the bottle 
represents a modern and scientific 
way of nourishing their babies, In- 
stead of the primitive breast 
method that the mothers and 
grandmothers used. 

t v ®*y Important to reatlze how 
vital It Is that you do breastfeed 
your baby for hla sake as well as 
yours. Breastfeeding Is much more 
than just a means of supplying 
nourishment to your baby. It is a 
form of mothering - that brings 
happiness and security to you and 
to your Infant and helps his to reach 
his full physical, mental and emo- 
tional potential. 

For you breastfeeding is the 
natural conclusion to pregnancy 
and delivery and It brings you the 
mother nearer and dearer to- your 
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show that , his emotional needs 
were fulfilled -as an Infant, while 
nuraing on your warm soft breast 
mstsaq of , the cold, and clinical 
bottle. 

Breastfeeding has several very 
important advantages - for your 

■ baby. Breast milk fe one hundred 
per cent suitable, constantly avail- 
able at toe 'correct temperature, 
and Is unlikely to get contaminated 

■ with dirty water while you are pre- 
paring thb formula* so that breast-' 
■fed babies are . far less likely to 
suffer from gastroenteritis (a se- 
rious condition In young babies). 

Wholly breastfed babies do not 
.become tblubbery as Infante ■ be- 
bau8e more of (heir weight Is' mus- 
cle, vital body tissue and bone, and 
statistics show that they are less 
likely to ' become obese as adults. 
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Furthermore It solves the reducing 
problem for you (the mother) by 
promoting normal Involution of the 
uterus. 

Breast milk also contains more 
vitamin C, E, B and llnolelc acid 
than cows’ milk. It has leas sodium 
which Insures better health thrugh- 
°i? lfe - , Ca ! cium is absorbed more 
efficiently from breast milk, than 
from any formula, which means 
that breastfed babies have much 
better bone development. They 
mus also work harder for their 
meals; thus they exercise their fa- 
ciaf muscles and develop them 
more than do bottle-fed babies. 

^ sludlBB have shown 
that breastfed Infants ers far heal- 
tnier than formula fed ones. A 
class c study In the United King- 
dom Involving 20,000 infanta under 

nSJPu 2! 800 8how0d that bot- 
vefed babies suffered twice as 
many Infections as did the breast- 

Ik? on !? : j ar fi 10 Wmes more of 
tnern died. Of the Infants who 
suffered acute Infections, 97.0 per 
cent had been bottle fed end only 
3.3 per cent breaafted. 

Another study of the Canadian 
inuit population concluded that in- 
fants who had been breastfed for at 
°ne. year had one eighth the 
/ ii!?i ncG ohronlo otitis media 
frnlddle ear Infection) than bottle- 
fed babies, Got death (Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome) which 
takes the lives of thousands of 
bab as each year, occurs less In 
babies who are breastfed. All this, 
woause breast milk contains tha 
'SSW 08 Previously mentioned 
which means that immunity to yobr 
baby IS Served at every feeding; 

; Al|o*ber advantage for breast- 
- feeding Is.that allergies like asthma 
. eczema end hay- leVar, rarely de- 
Vgop Tn children who have been 


higher the/ Incidence of allergies. 

■ For example, eczemas caused by 
: allergles-are found to be four times 
as frequent in babies who have 
never been breastfed as In those 
even partially breastfed. 

Guidelines on breastfeeding 

The time for you to make up your 
^ . mind Is while you are still pregnant, 
,\S and not when you have a crying 
y baby In your arms. 

Put your baby on your breast 
immediately after the birth, even 
while you are still in the delivery 
room. Tell your obstetrician about 
your wish before you deliver. The 
more your baby nurses, the greater 
Is your milk supply, for sucking is 
essential for stimulating the milk 
flow. 

Do not give your baby any glu- 
cose water while In the hospital. 
The colostrum you secrete In the 
first few days before the milk com- 
es is a nutritional powerhouse. It 
contains about three times more 
protein than breast milk secreted 
later. It has less sugar and much 
less fat than mature human milk. 
Colostrum has higher concentra- 
tions of ash, sodium, potassium 
and chloride than mature human 
milk. The globulin content Is also 
high. Human colostrum is a rich 
source of antibodies as well. Col- 
ostrum Is an added gift to your 
baby's health even if you do not 
plan on nursing further. 

Put your baby on a "demand” 
schedule and feed him whenever 
he is hungry. Do not worry If after 
k the first few days your milk appears 
... . to be thin and watery, for except for 
tg v; colostrum and the first milk flow, 
good breast milk la always thin. The 
amount of vitamin B2 It contains 
gives It the blue colour. Do not 
ex P QGt your baby to gain a lot of 
weight straightaway, for the breast- 
iby fed baby does gain more slowly, 
but this Is normal and healthy. K 


Breast-feeding - so much more than food for your baby fed^baby^dc 


your diel is good, your milk quality 
will be excellent. 

Your diet during 
breast-feeding 

To Increase your milk supply, try 
taking yeast tablets sold In pharma- 
cies here in Jordan. Take 2 tablets 
after each meal. Increase your pro- 
tein, unsaturated fats, minerals and 
vitamins In order to supply your 
baby with them. 


Eat a lot of yoghurt, and spinach 
to supply vitamin K In your milk. Eat 
liver and eggs for their Iron content. 


Your caloric requirements are high- 
er than during pregnancy, so eat 
500 to 1000 more calories, 50 
grams more protein, and liver as 
much as you can tolerate. Drink 
around 3 litres a day of fluids 
Including a litre or more fresh whole 
milk. 

Continue taking the vitamin sup- 
plements that you have been taking 
white you were pregnant, which 
Include the vitamins C, A, E, and B, 
calcium, phosphorus, and magne- 
sium, zinc, copper, and cobalt. Do 
not eat Junk food to get the extra 
calories needed. Have more whole- 
grain bread and butter with meeds, 
or put a dish of unsalted nuts within 
easy reach and munch them as you 
do ycxir house-work.- Add cheese 
30 apple or banana to your 
mid-meals. 

Ample 'rest- is absolutely essen- 
tial, so keep your cooking simple, 
and try to relax before feeding to let 
all the tension go. 

Continue nursing your baby as 
long as you . and your baby both 
fnjoy It. A week is better than none; 
the Ideal Is to allow your baby, to 

■ wean himself, which may be when 

■ he ; Is around a yean old. 


wean himself 


XTSSL .t Z^vr ™ vie snoner 
the Jlmttfwbaby.was nursed, the 


iv Th? advantages; of breastfeeding 
are too . humorous to be lightly 
- passed over. Our country needs 
1 jwe happy, stable, healthier chll- 
mothers. 

..so. When the tlrpe comes, do say 
• to breastfeeding. ■ 
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‘Wife of an Important 
Person’ 

THE ARABIC film "Zawjat Rajul Mohem" (Wife of an Impoi- 
tant Person), shown In town this week is a very special flln, 
that Is truly one of the outstanding productions of Egyptle 
cinema. Directed by the talented Mohammad Khan, the Ilia 
adds yet another brilliant mark to the filmmaker's ret 
ertolre of highly distinguished works. 

A viewer, however, needs to be well vereed in the detail! 
of a certain era in Egyptian modern history to be able It 
appreciate ail the references and Innuendos made In iht 
film, a knowledge that makes It an enriching experiences 
more than one level. 

Based on real-life events (both the private and the publk 
ones), the film Is written by the perceptive script writer anti 
Journalist Ra'ouf Tawflq. Written with precision and Insight 
the film both portrays and analyses the social and politic! 
situations of the country as they affect the lives of the twc 
main characters — two memorable performances repit- 
aentlng two people who are so very typical yet remain st 
very Individual. 

Morvat Amin moat unaffectedly performs the role ot thi 
docile, idealistic and vary romantic wife — whereas the lav 
portant man Is Ahmad Zaki, ruthless, egotistic and totallj 
dedicated to advancing hla career as a high-ranking office' 
in the "Intelligence" at a time when the police atate was In 
full power. This is a performance In which the usually ve/j 
competent actor surpasses himself. 

it Is the stark contrast between the two main characttn 
that gives the film Its main Impact, a contrast that is mo« 
sensitively expressed through the camera In meticulous 
planned shots with every detail having o special slgnlfr 
cance, denoting the separate paths of tho Ill-matched 
couple, till they reach the tragic end. 

But the contrast In the film Is not merely that of charac 
ters or natural temperaments. The collision runs mud 
deeper to represent two decades, two historical eras will 
different lines of thought, policy and hopes. Although 
film scans life and thought In Egypt In the seventies (a dec 
ade that brought about the rise and fall of the "Importafii 
person ), the film nostalgically reminisces about the euphfr 
r c sixties, the decade to which the wife still belongs emo 
tlonally, an age when Idealism was at its peak with nation 
aliam, patriotism end romance ths norma of the day. 

The opltome of that era was the phenomenally popula 
singer Abdel Halim Hafez known as the "Nightingale 
whose songa embodied the hopes and aspirations not onl/ 
of atarry-eyed romantic teen age girls, but those of a wholi 
nation i seeking the dignity of the common man. It is then- 
fore of primary significance that "The Wife of an Importari 
Person (both the film and the lady herself) la actually "d*- 
dicated to the voice and times of Abdel Halim 
Hafez, The whole film Is In fact a deeply-felt and aitW* 
caily expressed elegy to a nightingale, and a sad poem i# 
memorlam of a bygone age. 
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Batteries Not Included (PG) 
Hume Cronyn — Toy- like flying 
saucers save harassed building 
tenants. Inspired fantasy 
(Good). 

Broadcast News (R) William 
Hurt — Smashing comedy- 
drama that di88ecta overblown 
TV news egos (Great). 

Eddie Murphy Raw (R) : Eddle 
Murphy — Film version of Mur- 
phy's stand-up comedy act. 
Much profanity and women 
bashing (Fair). 

Empire of the Sun (PG) Chris- 
tian Bale — Epic account of 
plucky boy who survives a 
World War II. Japanese Prison 
Camp (Gopd), : 

. Fatal Attraction (R) Michael 
' Douglas 1 — Crackerjapk thriller 


of man caught In threaie f ' 
extra -marital affair (Good) 
For Keeps (PG-131 Molly 
wald — Poor script sP* 
drama about teen pregfl^ 
and motherhood (Fairf. 

Good Morning, Vietnam ' 
Robin Williams — Williams * 
his beat as Iconoclastic C: 
jockey In Saigon (Good). 

The Last Emperor (Pf 5 * 
John Lone — Beautifully 
sweeping epic of Chinas 
Imperial ruler. Visually e* c 
(Great), 

Leonard Part 6 (PG) B»H CJj 
— Spy spoof aimed at ehi» 
haa limited appeal. The 
has lost his touch here IF* ' 
Moonstruck (PG) Cher * 
Nifty; ethnic comedy about ' 
Italian-- American family tjj 
; problems of romance (Goo® 
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more affinity with other city dwellers 
around the world than they have with 
relatives they have left behind in the 
interior. 

But city life also may mean exchang- 
ing subsistence fanning for subsistence 
urbanization. The sewers, the electrici- 
ty, the water and the schools do not 
always materialize. 

In Calcutta, the last new sewer main 
was laid in 1896, but the municipality 
is spending more than US$650 million 
to build a 10 -kilometer subway system 
for which most inhabitants will be 
unable to afford the minimum one-rupee 
hire. 

In Mexico City, two million children 
have no access to school. Population 
pressure will force the city to reach as 
far as 200 kilometers by 1990 for water, 
requiring a pumping system that might 
need power that only $6 billion in new 
plants can generate. 

Jorge Wilheim, former Sio Paulo plan- 
ning director, estimates at nearly $17 
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billion the cost of providing the city's 
burgeoning population with proper 
schools, jobs, housing, water and health 
and sanitation facilities. , 

Armies of rural migrants still settle in | 
pockets of urban misery known in 
Buenos Aires as vilas, in Calcutta as 
bustees, in Casablanca as bidonvilles and 
in New York as slums. The recent ar- 
rivals are indifferent to the name of their 
neighborhood. Their objective is to be i 
part of the city's wealth. i 

They often unwittingly become pro- 
ducers of wealth for the city treasury. 
By isolating the economy of the Bras de- 
Pina slum in suburban Rio, a community 
of 15,000 where I directed a develop- 
ment project, our social scientists 
discovered that the favelados actually ex- 
ported wealth to the rest of the city. 

Some slum dwellers with regular jobs 
paid up to 33 percent of their income in 
direct and indirect taxes and the social 
security. By buying a pack of cigarettes, 
a shirt, even a kilo of beans, the slum 


dwellers helped fill the city treasury. 
Although they lived without city ser- 
vices, their tax money contributed to 
the amenities in legal neighborhoods, 
where laws were applicable and where 
schools, hospitals and municipal buses 
functioned. 

The big cities now bend under the 
weight of this immigration from the 
countryside. Their deterioration makes 
them less attractive to the rural people. 
In the 1960 's, Rio de Janeiro attracted 
2.2 million people ftom northeast Brazil; 
the number dropped to 1.5 million in the 
next decade. The estimate for the 
1980's is one million. 

But peasants continue their inex- 
orable march to the cities. Now, their 
ambition is directed toward middle-level 
cities, such as Campinas and Robeirao 
Preto in Brazil, where services have not 
yet broken down. 

As a result, the cycle of urban migra- 
tion continues— attraction . some satis- 
faction, saturation, then decay.* 


Bulging cities-another bomb we have to fear? 


‘ : : Is humanity ’s ifaesf artifact * becoming a threat to way # life? ■ . 
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From Rio’s Cantangalo fanls, 
a tempting view out of reach. 


Urban life and the poor 
—the fatal attraction 


By Silvio Ferraz 

in Washington, USA 

WHEN THE POLICE raid the javelas of 
Rio de Janeiro,, the squatter residents 
are apt to flee carrying their television 


Allure of the city’s consumer feast 
and hope for the future swells 
march of rural migrants 


The sight immediately provokes 
denunciations of the urban poor as 
fakem who spend their money on televi- 
sion while occupying land illegally 
without co 9 t. 

But the poor who own television 
receivers fear investing their meager 
resources in a home that may be taken 
from them because it sitaon land they 
i can't buy. If they buy bricks- for. a 
building, when the police come.the 
bricks stay— and all is lost. 

Silvio Ferraz, Washington correspondent • 
for Jorhal do Brazil of Rio de Janeiro, has . , 
directed developments id a Rio fatela 


This is the logic of an urban lifestyle 
that all over the world grows poorer and 
more glamorous at the same time. 

If current trends continue, for the first . 
time in history more than half the 
world's population will live in cities by 
the year 2000 , heralding a new urban era 
as well as a new century and milienium. 
Thirty years ago, 600 million jived in 
cities. More than 2 billion-40 percent 
of the earth’s population— now are city 
dwellers. But nearly 2 billion will live in 
Asian cities alone by 2000, 

In 1950, 10 of the; world's 151argeSt 
cities were in what ' was td becomi 
known as the mdtisfr&liied world; Ac- 
cording to United Nations and US Ceii- 


sus Bureau projections, by the year 
2000, a dozen of the most populous 15 
will be in what has become known as the 
Third World, the repository of the 
world's poor. All will be megacities— 
with populations of more than 12 million. 
Only one— New York City— will be in 
the Western world. The nearly 30 
million people living in tight discipline in 
Greater Tbkyo in 12 years will be mat- 
ched by about the same number in the 
j sprawl that will be Mexico City. 

... For some, the trend portends urban 
disaster. Governments have struggled 
fruitlessly to limit growth, China in 1963 
sought to, cap its urban population at 110 
million. Now it is 300 million, the 


world's largest and still growing. 

In almost all countries, the peas# 
child dreams of life in the city, imaging 
a barrio with electricity, sewers atf 
water, near a school and a hospital -® 1 
much, much more. For even the pot- 
life in the city is a consumer's feast. B- 
the allure of urban life for the poor is£ 
attraction that may prove fatal — botliU 
the underclass and for the citfc 1 
themselves. 

To live in the city is a chance for 0 
with a wage that raises one above tb 
misery level and with luck offers W 
for a ftiture. City income levels may ^ 
two to four times that of the rural art* 
With oiganization, one, even timidly £ 
exert political pressure. 

And nothing in the isolation of » ; - 
countryside can match the glanwU 
Dynasty or Miami Vice on the televi^ 
set. Through television, the army of 1 " 
ban migrants in a short time develop 
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Fast and nervous, that’s 
the way cities ought to be 

Word from a Hamlet with a taste for the big city 


By Hamlet Paoletti 

m Rome , My 


IT IS ONE of Che most powerful emo- 
tions anyone can feel. Songs, books and 
plays have been referring: to it for cen- 
turies. And, every day, thousands of 
people bribe, cheat and submit 
themselves to abuse just for the chance 
of indulging in it. No, it is not sex, nor 
drugs, not even rock *n' roll. It is arriv- 
ing for the first time in a big city. 

Unfortunately I never went through 
this thrilling experience. I was bom in a 
big city: SSo Paulo, Brazil, a few weeks 
ahead of the 50's. But my small regret 
for this omission in my life has been 
more than compensated by the unrival- 
ed excitement of growing up surround- 
ed by millions of people. 

Tbday it is a clichd to talk about the 
crisis that has hit the big cities in recent 
years .Overpopulation, traffic jams, lack 
of basic services like garbage collection 
or running water are given as examples 
of a situation that, it is said, has never 
been so bad. 

But big cities have always thrived on 
crisis. This is their norm. While the 
countryside is stable and slow (Marx 


even talked of ‘ 'rural idiocy’ ’) the cities 
are fast and nervous. 

1 'Here' ’ for me is no longer Sao ftulo. 
After five years in Boston, a city that 
thinks of itself as big, ' ‘here’ ’ is Rome, 
a city which bows itself to be eternal. 
But, despite a few differences, the com- 
mon affinity shared by these cities is 
surprisingly wide. 

Itis more than the fact that in all three 
cities there are a lot of Italians. 
(Though I can’t see how this could im- 
pair any city.) It is something to do with 
the way people see life and each other 
once they are in a big city. Not only 
these three. Any big city. 

Big cities around die world share two 
main things: they are the ultimate 
dream, the solution to all the problems, 
the mecca where everything will be 
taken care of at the same time; and they 
are the only way Out, the only place to 
go. Whoever heard of oppressed, dis- 
possessed, unrecognized, and am- 
bitious people moving to a small town? 

lb small towns go those who are quit- 
ting, whose creativity has been drained 
or whose taste for life has shrunk. Tb 
this list should be added those who have 
money enough to pretend to live away 
from the big city but who keep in dose, 
sometimes daily, contact with it. They 
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bow what they are missing and try to 
buy a compromise. But big cities do not 
compromise. To reap its essence, one 
has to pay the price. 

And the price is paid not only in 
cash— though the cost of things in big 
dries, from sex to food to clothes is 
always high— but in packed subways, in 
street crime and in crammed housing. 
But the people keep coming. For them 
it is worth the price. It has to be. 

When you crowd into the same space 
with people who have come looking for 
something new, people who are hoping 
to find a place where they could do, or 
be, something different, and people who 
were raised amid the typical creative 
I chaos of a big city, the result has to be 
enticing. 

This mixture is a unique blend of 
street smarts, jaded outlook, a sense of 
freedom and the possibility of achieve- 
ment. For many, their dreams will never 
come true among the traffic-jammed 
boulevards. But that doesn’t matter. It 
is the possibility that counts. 

In the words of singer-songwriter 
Tbm Waits, the quintessential urban 
spokesman, most important- "is the pur- 
suit, not the arrest." The result of this 
unplanned and uncontrollable mix is the 
world citizen. 

Of course everybody bows about the 
jetsetters, the ones who at a moment's 

Boston (below) thinks It’s big, 
Rome (above) knows it’s eternal. 
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notice hop on a plane and trot 
globe as easily as the rest of us str: 
through our neighborhood. But fc 
people, despite all the glitzy TV tsa 
mercials, are only a sliver of that ^ 
group, the urban world citizens. 

Big cities, diverse as they are.betfc 
by some kind of benign magic veryutc 
alike. And the same happened i: 
the people that live in them. Ofcw* 
someone from IMris is different fc- 
someone from Tbkyo, and the m\ 
true for Berlin and Buenos Aires t & 
Francisco and New Delhi, 

But a taxi driver, a government 
ployee, a salesperson or a teacher Ira 
any of these cities could easily lived* 
where, provided it be another bigri^ 
The * ‘training’ ' provided by bigcityE 
is, essentially, international. Thali 
where world citizenship is obtained. 

Unfortunately, for the part ol fc 
world that is not blessed with big rife 
things seem only to get worse. % 
they oiganized and connected, them 
areas of the world could complain ato 
the draining of resources, not to 
I cultural imperialism. 

Rural areas have imposed on k 
"cultural models” made up in, by a 
for the big cities. Worst of all, even a 
image of country life, today, is morefi 
ly to come from a margarine commerc 
than from personal contact with a fans 
or rancher. 

The opposite is also tine, of conn 
The image of the big city that is “sol' 
to lesser towns and villages is far In 
real. The difference is that evenifonea 
not find what one expects in a biger 
it is impossible not to find someth 
that nnp 1iW»u Oh I Inw hit? cities. ♦ 


that one likes. Oh, I love big cities.* 

Hamlet I’aolelti, with Inter Press News 
Service in Rome, is a former managing 
editor of World Paper. 
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BIRTHS. DEATHS. Marriage. Divorce. Tblepiiones. Their numbers tell 
us something about a city's quality of life. From the listing below of these 
and other indicators, it’s possible to create a picture of lifestyle in some 
of the selected major urban centers that have become tiw; world's super- 
ette*?. Not all major cities were included although several are among the 
top city in each category listed at the end of the column. 
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Credit card culture takes hold in India 

Holders learn it’s too difficult to fool taxman with plastic 


By Aron Chacko 

in New Delhi, India 

IT'S SMALL, IT’S tentative, but in a 
Land that contains two of the world’s 
supercities, a credit card culture 
associated with an urban lifestyle is tak- 
ing hold. 


‘ ‘l might not spend so much if I had 
to pay cash/’ says Ramesh Chandra, a 
New Delhi businessman and one of a 
hearty band of 100,000 credit card 
holders among India's 800 million 
population. ' 'Most people do not carry 
around large amounts of money, which 
acts as a brake. The card does tend to 
encourage a more luxurious lifestyle. 1 ’ 


Chandra says he uses the card most- 
ly for his restaurant and hotel bills and 
for shopping at exclusive shops. 

Jitender Dhinga, New Delhi sales 
manager of Diners Club, the country's 
largest credit card purveyor, is unwilling 
to concede that a card provokes different 
conduct. 

‘ A person who is not careful with his 
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Now Business Week International offers 
advertisers extra pages In 1988 at no extra 
cost — an opportunity to earn up to 5 pages 
without additional chargel 

We want to give Business Week International 
advertisers in 1988 an outstanding opportunity 
to increase their marketing impact around the 
world. The actual number of bonus pages you 
can earn depends on your 1988 schedule. 

And please note, EPIC can work for you even 
if you did not advertise in Business Week 
International during 1987. : 

. For complete details, please contact your 
..local Business Week International representative. 

: ‘EPIC— Extra Page Incentive Contract 
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The wortd's ohly. international newsweekly of . business. . 
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cash will not be careful with his card," * 
he says. “If a person controls expen- 
diture ordinarily, he will also control use 
of the card.” 

By the end of the century, United Na- 
tions and US Census Bureau projections 
place Bombay, with an expected 15.3 
million people, and Calcutta, with 14.1 
million, in the top 15 of the world’s 
megacities— those with populations of 
12 million or more. Some believe New 
Delhi, the country's capital, and Madras 
also might inch into the list. I 

For the most part, a country with a 
per capita income of US$260 is unlike- 
ly to provide fertile ground for credit 
cards. But with the urban lifestyle 
becoming more pronounced on the In- 
ian landscape, it unmistakably has 
appeared. 

About 70,000 Indians hold Diners 
Card plastic, up from 14,000 in 1976, 
when Bombay industrialist Kai Modi 
sold his Diners Club franchise to another 
Bombay entrepreneur, Shyamsunder 
Aggarwal. 

Bombay, with its 10 million population, 
probably offers the most agreeable 
atmosphere for credit cards. India’s 
financial and industrial leader, Bombay 
also is center of the Indian film industry, 
and provides one- third of India’s income 
tax collections and 30 percent of its 
gross national product. 

The Diners Club success and the 
threat it would seize a monopoly in the 
Indian market encouraged other Indian 
financial organizations— largely na- 
tionalized banks— to enter the trade. 

The Andhra Bank collaborated with 
Visa to produce the Andhra Bancard and 
now claims a clientele of nearly 25,000. 

Low income is only part of the story 
explaining the low level of credit card 
use. 

Several million Indians who would 
: qualify avoid the credit card because 
they simply do not declare their full in- 
comes to avoid income taxes. . 

Business executives and professionals 
often prefer to pay cash from substan- 
tial unaccounted supplies. A credit card 
transaction means a bank record and the 
grim possibility the tax collector will 
discover an expenditure that cannot be 
explained by declared income. 

Credit card providers also prefer to 
grant cards to holders resident in cities 
in which they have offices. This arrange- 
ment permits them to screen applicants 
better, keep tabs on their expenditures 
and recover dues or pro^gpute 
defaulters. 

Because of strict currency controls, 
Diners Club and other credit cards 
issued in India can be used only for 
domestic rupee transactions. Diners. 
Club is accepted only in India and Nepal 
by 7,500 establishments in 226 cities. 

Diners Club has operated in India 
since 1960 as virtually the only world- 
wide card available in the country. For 
quite some time, there has been talk the 
. American Express Co. will issue its card 
here but Indians, so far, must leave 
.. . home without it.* : 

Arun Chacko is WorldPaper associate editor 
for South Asia. 
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Washington finds identity 
colored by greenbacks 

Money, hunger for power behind ‘Potomac fever ’ 


BY JACQUELINE GRAPIN 
in Washington, USA 

ROUTE 495, affectionately called the 
“Beltway” by Washingtonians, 
separates important people and The 
Others. Outside the belt, you may sur- 
vive a Soviet attack; inside, you are 
doomed. The belt designed in the 
1960’s to link downtown Washington and 
the suburbs has become the border bet- 
ween the capital city and the nation, or 
perhaps even the world. Washington has 
finally found its identity. 

There was a time when people work- 
ing in Washington had but one thought: 
to move back home. They waited dur- 
ing transient political and diplomatic 
times until they could return to then- 
dear Massachusetts, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, London or Baris— with a promotion. 
But during the last few years, an infec- 
tious disease has spread— “Potomac 
Fever,” a hunger for power. 

Oddly enough, no one is looking for a 
cure. Though few people have noticed, 
Washington, that former provincial, ad- 
ministrative center is slowly becoming 
a real capital city. Today, the city proper 
has a population of almost 500,000, while 
the urban area, which spreads to the 
neighboring states, has three million 
inhabitants. It is probably even going to 
become one of the most attractive cities 
of the 21st century, with its wide arteries 
and its thousands of trees arranged 
since 1791 according to a grand, 
futuristic master plan designed by 
Frenchman Pierre-Charles L' Enfant. 

must,” he said then, “design 
Washington) on a scale big enough to 
kave room for the enlarging and beauti- 
fying that the increase in national wealth 
will make possible in the future, 
regardless of how distant in time this will 
happen.” 

Although Washington, the epitomy of 
a fast-growing US city, never had the 
reputation of being a mayor financial 
^ Dter » ^ has become the scene of a 
amon 8 the largest New York- 
2? ° an ^ Sj which are ready to invest 
““Jons of dollars to receive the authori- 
ty to open. 

City officials have ruled that in ex- 
for Washington offices, New York 
lT 3 ^ have to invest large sums to 
solve the city's financial and social 
Citicorp, Chase Manhattan, 
ran Chemical and Bankers TVust are 
con trel of small, troubled com- 
‘JF* and savings banks and intend to 
their activities to neighboring 

Grapin, WorldPaper associate 
Europe, often visits 


Maryland and Virginia. Where will the 
US financial center be in fifty years? 
Perhaps divided between Los Angeles 
and Washington. 

In the meantime, some of those same 
city officials now are under investigation 
for the use for electoral purposes of 
funds “invested” by the New York 
banks. But these officials will disappear 
sooner or later, while the banks will stay. 

While Washington has never been 
considered an intellectual center, it now 
attracts artists and intellectuals tired of 
New York’s prohibitive costs. They 
settle in the old academic neighborhood 
of Georgetown or near the Library of 
Congress. 

While the Washington area used to 
lack the university-industry connection 
required for major urban areas, 
biological, electronic and space research 
has developed. Almost unnoticed, 
bulldozers and cranes have carved a new 
Silicon Valley in high-rise buildings 
erected on the Virginia bank of the 
Potomac River between the Pentagon 
and Dulles International Airport— the 
fastest-growing, non-military air 
transport center in the United States. 

Communities, universities and com- 
panies are all engaged in a relentless 
competition against each other. Thus, 
the Virginia-based Center for 
Technological Innovation has launched 
166 research projects during its first two 
years. These projects involve 70 dif- 
ferent companies and create ' ‘business 
clinics” aimed at attracting small and 
medium-sized corporations in addition 
to the large contractors (TRW, Fair- 
child, etc.) which are already present. A 
new electronuclear accelerator is under 
construction. 

Specialized research centers linked 
with several universities are now being 
created in the fields of coal, electronic 
circuits, and optoelectronics. But the 
jewel of the crown is an impressive 
golden-windowed high-rise under con- 
struction and designed to be visible from 
the airport that will receive the 
“princes” of the industries of the 
future. It will be a sort of 1 ‘technological 
Thj Mahal' -a costly symbol much 
criticized by those who stress the per- 
sistence of the nearby pocket of urban 

poverty. . 

Meanwhile, the University of 
Maryland on the other side of the 
Potomac is being transformed into the 
first US state university capable of really 
challenging great private centers of 
learning such as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Mellon University and Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dozens of biotechnical companies 
have mushroomed during the last few 
years in Montgomery County near the 


Bethesda National Institute of Health. 
All these companies cooperate with the 
Biotechnological Center of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The National 
Aquarium is the partner of a new 
research department of the university, 
specializing in marine biotechnology. 
Owing to the proximity of the federal 
agencies, and especially the Pentagon, 
which is the most important provider of 
funds in the country, the University of 
Maryland has developed numerous new 
activities, particularly in the field of 
telecommunication and advanced data 
processing. Its computer and telecom- 
munication department now attracts the 
most brilliant brains in the country. 

\\hshington is also one of the major 
‘‘migration" areas of the United States. 
Most migrants are business executives 
who buy attractive houses with values 
that are certain to increase. The area in- 
cluded inside of the beltway is a residen- 
tial zone inhabited by a population whose 
individual income is the second highest 
in the country, in spite of a black pocket 
of poverty in the very center of the 
District of Columbia. 

Since 1974, Washington, not unlike 
Paris, has had municipal self-govern- 
ment. Because Washington had long 
been administered by Congress as 
federal territory, its financial situation 
had steadily deteriorated. Demagogic 
social measures voted by congressmen 
from elsewhere had brought about such 
tremendous increases in local taxes that 
individuals and companies capable of 
relocating had done so long ago. Forty 
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percent of the center-city black popula- 
tion is jobless and lives just above the of- 
ficial ' ‘threshhold of poverty.’ ' With only 
the blacks and the government buildings 
remaining in the center of Washington, 
the area has been delivered to the 
developers. 

A black mayor, Marion Barry, elected 
for the first time in 1978, appeared to be 
the symbol of a break with the establish- 
ment. In fact, he was chosen because of 
black middle-class pressure. Is a con- 
frontation with the black population in- 
eluctable? It is more likely that the 
money suddenly brought by the banks 
and the large commercial corporations 
will help alleviate the problem, although 
no one expects this process to be 
smooth. 

Generally speaking, the part played by 
money in the city is constantly increas- 
ing. The capital becomes greener, partly 
because of the color of the dollar. 
Foreign delegations complain that lobby- 
ing “rates” are increasing. The 
Japanese, the Saudis and the Wbst Ger- 
mans are the top performers in this new 
international sport, as well as the Cana- 
dians, who were involved in the Michael 
Deaver influence-peddling scandal. 

In fact, despite all the talk about 
liberalism and decentralization, the best 
investment possible remains in the 
administration of the wealthiest country 
in the world. This is certainly the fun- 
damental explanation of the economic 
and cultural renaissance of Washington: 
money follows power, science and tech- 
nology follow money, and art follows life. ♦ 
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A risk that everyone talks about 
but doesn’t link to instability is AIDS. 
In sub<Saharan Africa, a lot of members 


of the high-level bureaucracy have been dying 
of AIDS. A lot of the educated elite in the 
bureaucracy responsible for making the 
wheels of commerce go around will 
be gone. Africa will become more 
anarchic, more unpredictable and 
an even more difficult place 
to do business with.” 


Jerry Theodorou, 


Chubb and Son, Inc 


New York City. 





THE VERDICT IS IN. The world’s 1 
Biggest Risks of 1988 hang on the results o{ 
the United States presidential election. ; 

This is the conclusion of six members ol i 
the Association of Political Risk Analysts ! 
(APRA) from Hong Kong to Mexico City in 
response to a WorldPaper request to 
forecast this year’s major global and regional 
risks. 

1 ‘The US election is the most important [ 
event of the next 12 months,” says Armen j 
Kouyoumdjian, an analyst for London^ 


International Mexican Bank Ltd. 


‘ ‘The open field calls for uncertainty at a ; 
time when, after a brilliant start, the Reagan • 
administration is really limping very! 
badly... and I’m being generous. In an 
already weakened presidency, the policies 
that will be adopted will have a major impact 
on every other country.’ ’ 

Among other risks they cited were: 

• The possibility of deep world - 1 


wide recession. 

® The rising tide of Islamic fundamen- 
talism creating renewed terrorism. 

• Increased Latin American militancy 
against repaying its international debt. 

• The Iran-Iraq war driving down oil 
prices no matter what the conflict’s 
outcome. 

• The impact of AIDS on stability in Africa 

• The US-Canadian free trade issue 
moving Canada to the left and further apart 
from the United States. 

The Soviet Union, the other superpower, 
gets hardly a nod as a source of risk. 

“The issue of East-West relations is hot 
because of the INF agreement,” said Paris 
analyst Christian Lamoureux of the French 
firm, Thompson/Scf Electronic Systems and 
Armes. “But the USSR is an economic 
dwarf. From the strict point of view, the 
USSR is not the problem.” 

Continued on next page 
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The stock market panic has shown that 
the Great Public is an ass and acts without logic, 
forethought or reason. The free market approach, 
loosely described as Reaganomics was based 
on a belief that market forces and the democ- s*, 
ratization of ownership in the hands of the /f * | 

Great Public would bring a brave new 
world. ..That message is heading toward 
oblivion. There will be a reduction of the 
trend toward privatization. The 
free market is not going to (BfllP 

solve everybody's problems.” 

—Armen Kouyoumdjian 
International Mexican k 

Bank Ltd., London ^ 
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The US election is the overpowering event of 
1988. The open field calls for uncertainty at a time 
when after a brilliant start, the Reagan administra- 
tion is really limping very badly. . .and I’m being 
generous. In an already weakened presidency, the 
policies that will be adopted will have a major impact 
on every other country. The US political scene is the 
most important event of the next 12 months.”— 
Armen Kouyoumdjian, International Mexican 
Bank Ltd. , London , w 



One risk is the rising tide of Islamic fun- 
damentalism in the Middle East and Muslim Arab 
North Africa. This will lead to a greater incidence 
of terrorist acts dr of indiscriminate killings, with 
greater risks for travelers and natives. This has been 
feeding on itself and will continue. Some day, it will 
actually reach North America.”— Jerry Theodorou, ; 
Chubb & Son, Inc., New York City. i 
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The Japanese and Germans are critical to world 
economic recovery because at this point they have 
not allowed their economies to grow that much 
because they do not want to import inflation. If the 
. Reagan administration settles its fiscal accounts, \ 
. they would be willing to further liberalize their | 
.economy, Tb the extent that Vfeshington works, I 
see this prospect. Without Mfcshington, no.”-Luis 
Rqbio P executive director of the Institute de Banca 
y Finanzas. Mexico City, , 
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THE BIG RISKS 


January 


AIDS, oil 
1988 risks 

Continued from previous page 
APRA is an international association 
of professional analysts who determine 
risks for institutions and firms that 
employ them. Other members in the 
WorldPaper survey included: 

Robert C. Broadfoot, managing direc- 
tor, Political & Economic Risk Con- 
sultancy, Ltd., Hong Kong; 

Robert LG. McLean of Wjods Gordon 
Management Consultants, Tbronto, 
Canada; 

Luis Rubio F. f executive director of 
the Institute de Banca and y Finanzas, 
Mexico City; 

Jerry Theodorou of Chubb & Son, 
Inc., New York City. 

No one flatly forecast a recession. 
Rubio saw the Japanese and the Ger- 
mans as key performers in heading off 
economic decline. 

"The Japanese and Germans are 
critical to world economic recovery 
because at this point they have not 
allowed their economies to grow that 
much because they do not want to im- 
port inflation/ 1 he said. “If the Reagan 
administiaton settles its fiscal accounts, 
they would be willing to further liberalize 
their economies. Tb the extent that 
Washington works, I see this prospect. 
Without Washington, no.” 

Lamoureux doesn't believe Washing- 
ton will work. 

"I can’t see anything coming before 
the election/' he said. “After the elec- 
tion, I am not sure the situation will be 
much clearer.” 

From Hong Kong, Broadfoot sug- 
gested this worst-case scenario: 
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The current firmness in the price of oil is a 
mixture of fear and speculation that the Gulf war 
may spread into neighboring countries and destroy 
much of their production capacity. But if there is a 
slowdown in the war, remember Iraq and Iran before 
tee war produced nearly eight million barrels a day. 
Should they come back to even half of their previous 
output. .. You'll see the price of oil falling back to $10 
a barrel before you can say Sheik Yamani/'-Armen 
Kouyoumdjian, 



Behind arms pact, 
a new structure 
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' The bear market in the United 
States continues and is followed by a 
deep recession there. The Democrats 
seize on such a development, turning it 
into a presidential campaign issue that 
includes a great deal of protectionist 
horn-tooting. Protectionism wins the 
day, and the United States singles out 
Japan and Asia's New Industrialized 
Countries (NIC) for harsh discrimina- 
tory treatment.” 

He figured a 25 percent chance such 
a scenario would occur. 

For Kouyoumdjian, the Black Monday 
stock market plunge Oct. 19 set back 
free-market economics, just when the 
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Soviet Union and other socialist states 
were experimenting with the concept. 

‘ ‘The stock market panic has shown 
that the Great Public is an ass and acts 
without logic, forethought or reason," 
he said. “The free market approach, 
loosely described as Reaganomics, was 
based on a belief that market forces and 
the democratization of ownership in the 
hands of the Great Public would bring a 
brave new world. The crash has demon- 
strated that making the Great Public the 
custodian of financial health and the 
general investment climate is very risky. 

‘ ‘The message to the less-developed 
countries was that if you securitize, sold 
off, involved your investing public, you 
would solve all your problems. That 
message is heading toward oblivion. 
There will be a reduction of the trend 
toward privatization.” 

Kouyoumdjian used the Persian Gulf 
war to illustrate a caution that other 
analysts raised— that good news to some 
means risks to others. 

“The current firmness in the price of 
oil is a mixture of fear and speculation 
that the war may spread into neighbor- 
mg countries and destroy much of their 
production capacity,” he said. 1 'If these 
fears are unfounded and there is a 
slowdown in the war, remember Iraq and 
Iran before the war produced nearly 
eight million barrels a day. Now they are 
producing two. 

‘ ‘Should they come back to even half 
of their previous output within the mat- 
ter of months after a ceasefire, it will add 
about 20 to 50 percent to higher world 
output. You'll see the price of oil falling 
back to $10 a barrel before you can say 
Sheik Ifomani.” 

In other risks, Theodorou raised the 
possibility of renewed terrorism as well 
as a Mle-noticed development in Africa. 

The rising tide of Islamic fundamen- 
telism in the Middle East and Muslim 
Arab North Africa,” he said, “willlead 


to a greater incidence of terrorist acts or 
of indiscriminate killings, with greater 
risks for travelers and natives. This has 
been feeding on itself and will continue. 
Some day, it wifi actually reach North 
America. 

“Another risk that everyone talks 
about but doesn’t link to instability is 
AIDS. In sub-Saharan Africa, a lot of 
members of the high-level bureaucracy 
have been dying of AIDS. A lot of the 
educated elite in the bureaucracy and 
responsible for making the wheels of 
commerce go around will be gone. 
Africa will become more anarchic, more I 
unpredictable and an even more difficult j, 
place to do business with.” | 

McLean speculated that the argument f 
over a free trade agreement betweeen l 
the United States arid Canada could t 
pitch his country into an election crisis. - 1 
“The free trade issue remains for 
Canada probably the most significant 
political and economic issue of this • 
quarter of the century,” he said. 
“Canada is increasingly polarized on this 
issue. ) 

‘ ‘All the signs point toward some ex- ' 
pression of the will of the people in 198& ' 
I am forecasting that the House of Com- j. 
mons can’t pass the trade deal, and the 
Senate will refuse to pass it. That wiD l 
force either a referendum or an election- : 
“An election will be a very risky move ■ 
for Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. If . 
we have an election, it’s not dear who I ; 
will win. A New Democrats win will \ 
bring a democratic socialist government t 
to power and place politics on the federal | 
level considerably to the left. The Neff 
Democrats are leading in the polls, k 
“If the trade deal does not go through) & 
we will see a backlash in the United 
States. That would force Canada to be 
more inward-looking and to seek strong^ 
relations with other countries. I've said , 
this before, but the biggest area of risk t 
for Canada is the United States.”* • 


W hile the world focused its atten- 
tion last month on Washington as 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev and Ronald 
Reagan at their summit in the US 
capital signed history's first agreement 
to reduce nuclear arms, a WorldPaper 
team was examining the equally signifi- 
cant, if less loudly publicized, internal 
economic reforms now transforming 
the Soviet Union. “We have initiated a 
new program of action,” said Gorba- 
chev in Washington. “This is what we 
call perestroika. We have undertaken it 
because we want to elevate our socie- 
ty, speed up its development... and 
release all of its potential so as to im- 
prove materially and spiritually the life 
of our people.” As Gorbachev explain- 
ed in his recently published book on 
the subject, the program was initiated 
after the Soviet leadership determined 
that their country was losing momen- 
tum. Growth had declined close to a 
state of economic stagnation. "The 
consumer found himself totally at the 


mercy of the producer,” said Gor- 
bachev. The country was verging on 
crisis. A time for change had arrived. 
Editor-in-chief Crocker Snow Jr. and 
Jacqueline Grapin, associate editor for 
Vfestem Europe, and David Mizrahi, 
associate editor for the Middle East, 
conducted interviews in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad and Kishinev, the capital of the 
Soviet Republic of Moldavia. Their aim 
was to determine how the policy of 
restructuring, or perestroika, was work- 
ing at the grassroots in the Soviet 
Union. They met managers of old, 
established enterprises as well as en- 
trepreneurs starting private ventures of 
the sort once unheard of in the USSR. 
Their conclusions will be published this 
and next month in WorldPaper. In- 
cluded is a cautionary tale from Silviu J 
Brucan, associate editor for Eastern i 
Europe, noting that free market- J 

oriented economic policies do not m 

assure success automatically. Here JEj 

are this month’s reports: » 
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Shashlik a la free enterprise 

Engineer tests Soviet new polity with own cafe 





Crocker Snow Jr. 

Kishinev, USSR 

to co °k/ ’ said soft- 

on DicnS^ ’ J^iek. “We used to go 
’fcS “f 810 the country and I’d make 

Bsedto J or ^ ^ends. They 

^£^ tfit ^ sdverpossibIe ' 

a Proprietary eye on 
what i B l- ^e lunchtime crowd of 
JV.:- Own restaurant, the more 


Nedhn WnidBaper publisher 
■1*^ recently toured the 
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soberly named Timpul (Tunes) on 
the outskirts of Kishinev, the capital 
of the Russian republic of Mol- 
davia, near the Black Sea. 

\ Rebick is one of the first Rus- 
S sians to take advantage of— 
^ and a big personal gamble 

in— the perestroika movement 
that is sweeping the country. In 
Mikhail Gorbachev's campaign to in- 
fuse personal initiative as a means to im- 
prove goods and services, Soviet 
citizens are, in a limited way, being allow- 
ed to start their own businesses at their 
own personal risk. 

Timpul opened its doors and first 
fired-up its ovens on Oct. 3 as one of 
only two “co-operative” (private) 
restaurants in this city of 500,000. 
It's already proved one point for 
privatization. Featuring a combination of 
Ukrainian, Georgian and Middle Eastern 
dishes, the restaurant also features 
fresher food, faster service and a far 
friendlier atmosphere than the typical 
dour state-run restaurants that Soviet 
dtizens frequent. 

The restaurant must prove its 
economic viability almost as quickly. 


David Rebick, who is Jewish, quit his job 
as an engineer last January, leased a 
vacant building and remodeled it with a 
loan of 60,000 rubles (at the official 
exchange rate roughly US$95,000) from 
the state. The loan must be paid off in 
three years time, in monthly in- 
stallments that consume about half of 
Rebick’s current monthly sales. 

1 'Sure it’s a lot of pressure, and I have 
a lot to lose,” comments Rebick about 
this equation. ' 'But I’m pretty confident 
now. Vfe’re off to a good start. People 
like it and come back again. My parents 
and my wife Larissa thought I was crazy 
when I first talked about this. But now 
they're working here and are completely 
committed too.” 

Because of its uniqueness, Rebick’s 
restaurant has attracted high level atten- 
tion. The state of Moldavia has provid- 
ed free announcements on the radio and 
an advertising billboard on the road. 
Three members of the Supreme Soviet 
of Moldavia visited for a meal and pro- 
fessed themselves ‘ ‘officially ’’ satisfied. 

Like entrepreneurs the world over, 
Rebick has learned most of his lessons 
on the job. 


“This is supposed to be a test of 
private enterprise in the Soviet con- 
text/ ' he said with a wry smile. “But it 
required a great deal of my time and 
energy to deal with all the ministries and 
bureaucracies that got involved at the 
outset. I avoid them as much as I can 
now.” 

And what's the biggest problem he 
hadnt expected? “Reality,” Rebick 
replies without hesitation. "Hard work 
is a key, and that’s as it should be. Luck 
is very important in succeeding here 
too— though we don’t mention it.” 

Between courses, Rebick began to 
ask his own innocent questions about 
the mysterious Ufestem sciences of pro- 
motion, advertising and marketing. 

One kibitzing journalist suggested that 
customized match boxes advertising the 
restaurant would go a long way in this na- 
tion of compulsive smokers. Rebick was 
less than sanguine. 

' ‘ Vfe could buy an airplane more easily 
here than have match boxes printed up,” ; 
he said. “There’s strict government 
control of all the printing presses and 
printing industry. There’s no pemtmka 
in that process yet.”* 
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The bottom line is the new Party line in Soviet Industry. 

Time to heed the customers 

Managers now must compete and even lay off workers 


By Jacqueline Grapin 

in Leningrad, USSR 
VLADIMIR PONOMAREV and Lena 


linotypes, typesetters using hot metal, cautiously— diversifying our activities by 
a technique now virtually obsolete in the entering the consumer product market, 
cool-type world of modem printing. W* want to double the respective share 
During the siege of Leningrad in Vtorld of those items in our production as soon 
tyferU, Lenpolygraph re-tooled to pro- as possible. Five types of umbrellas 


January m 8 j 


more profits, we will need more freedom I , 
of action. This is where we will gain" 

Ponomarev added, "If we want to ? 
maintain the current standard of living of I 
the company, we will need to increase 
investments and reduce expenses at the ' 
same time, by approximately 500,000 : 
rubles." 

The remaining 62 percent of profits will 
then be divided among three categories. 

Fifteen percent will go to a company 
social development fund, wliich already 
helps support Pioneer camps for! 
employees’ cliildren and dachas, vaca- 1 j 
tion cottages that can accommodate 1 • 
1,000 employees at a time. 

The company also rents employees a j 
plot of land for life at 24 rubles per year. 
Banks offer 5,000-ruble loans repayable 
in 15 years to finance the building o( 
houses without requiring any down pay- . 
ment. The interest rate is about 3 per- 
cent; loans are interest-free for families • 
with three or more children. ! 

Thirty-five percent goes to a profit- i 
sharing fund that in 1987 provided ( 
workers with bonuses corresponding to 
one month of wages. 

The balance of 50 percent will be for 
"scientific progress and technological 
reconstruction,’ * through a development ! 
fund. Sixty percent of the fund is financ- i 
, ed by the profits, and 40 percent by the i 
sums set aside for depredation j 

The government also will grant the i 
company an 18 million-ruble endowment | 
over three years for making extraor* j 
dinary investments. 

While Lenpolygraph-Mash used to 


Andreewa, like all the other managers in duce Maxim machine guns. In receiving already constitute 20 percent of our design its products, it has cooperated . 


the world, are attempting to do the im- the ‘ ‘First Order of the Great Patriotic 
possible, that is, to meet the demands War," it became the only Soviet plant 
of their government, their customers, with a combat decoration, 
their suppliers, their banks and their The new policy was in effect as of the 

employees. first of this month. The managers face 

Now they also face the challenge of the dual risk of a Soviet internal reform 
Mikhail Gorbachev's new economic that changes the rules of the economic 
perestroika , which means restructuring game and of international competition, 


sales. We also manufacture hair-curlers, closely with university-based research 
combs, screwdrivers, and mixers. The institutes since it started manufacturing 
demand for these products is high.’ ' electronic typesetting equipment at the 
She said Lenpolygraph sales were 44 beginning of the 1970's, 
million rubles, which the managers saicl According to Mrs. Andreewa, prices I 
amounted roughly to the same amount will be set to reflect the amount of 
in US dollars, although at the official ex- money Lenpolygraph customers make 


perestroika , which means restructuring game and of international competition, change rate, the dollar is two-thirds of from its products. But the company | 
and signals an effort to make the Soviet which is made inevitable by the opening the ruble. hopes to increase sales next year by 23 

system more responsive to the market, to the outside world. "As far as printing equipment is con- million rubles, more than 50 percent 

Their struggle with competition, setting Ponomarev is the vice president in cemed, we are going to introduce new over last year, 
prices with the customer in mind, with charge of personnel. Mrs. Andreewa is technologies and reduce our staff while * ‘In no case should increases exceed 

profits, diversification and the all-but- the principal economist. Her job is to set expanding our activities,’ ’ she said. “Ap- 30 percent to take into account market 
unknown concept in the Soviet Union of strategic objectives for the company, prcodmately 250 employees will be fore- conditions,’ ’ she said . 
worker fayoffe illustrates the impact of Both are in their late forties. They oc- ed to retire early or will be laid off. The The old system of government- 
pemtroika at the grassroots level cupy the most important positions in employees’ collective will select them, approved pricing ended Jan. 1. The 
Their Leningrad-based company, their compary. They are already familiar They will get a two-month notice and we number of items included in the govern- 
Lenpolygraph-Mash, employs 6,200 with the problems resulting from will find them a job somewhere else, ment lists was reduced to a minimum. 


ment lists was reduced to a minimum. 
The other items will be priced by agree- 1 
ment between suppliers and customers. , 
"In fact, we do not know how this will ! 
work," said Mrs. Andreewa. "But we ; 
are convinced that we will benefit from j 
this innovation." j 

The reason for this confidence is that _ 


people and manufactures computerized technological evolution, since linotypes, after having retrained them if need be." The other items will be priced by agree- 1 
printing equipment under the Cascade which once made up 100 percent of Len- In spite of the participation of the ment between suppliers and customers. ; 
label. It was founded in 1890 under Czar polygraph output, constitute 20 percent employees’ collective and the re- "In fact, we do not know how this wl! 
Alexander III by an entrepreneur of production now and are expected to quirement to find jobs for all laid-off work/ 1 said Mrs. Andreewa. "But we 
named Semyonov. It is evidence of be completely phased out by 1990. The employees, this technique is certainly are convinced that we will benefit from 
change in the Soviet historical climate company has evolved into making photo fainiliar to Western business executives, this innovation .’ ’ 
that the firm plans to celebrate its 100th coinposition equipment. For the last 25 years, the Lenpoly- The reason for this confidence is that 

anniversary in two years by issuing a Lenpolygraph-Mash exports 7 per- graph group, including two manufact ur- the additional portion of the price (ab«® 
commemorative plate celebrating its cent of its production. Its managers ex- ing facilities and one administrative unit, the old price level or the price listed by 
founder, 1 'although/ ’ ite managers coyly pect tire percentage to remain stable un- has never failed to meet the objectives the government) will be excluded from 
note, 1 'he bekln^d to a different cultural til 1990, then increase as the company of the Plan imposed by the Government, the profit turned over to the govern- 
system." * becomes more competitive. Profits amount to 27 percent of sales, ment. 

The plant initially exported cigarette- "Theoretically, we enjoy a monopo- and 35 percent of profits are transferred Since the company will be allowed to 

rolling machines. After the Russian ly in the Soviet: Union, but our custo- to the state through the Heavy Machi- keep all this extra profit, it will be 
Revolution, the Politburo, seeking to mere increasingly tell us that they will nery Ministry. motivated to set its prices as high as the 

encourage publications in the fight buy abroad if the conditions offered are With perestroika in effect , the customer will agree to pay. An additional 
against illiteracy, ordered it to produce superior there," said Mrs. Andreewa. managers face a paradox— 38 percent of 2 .3 million rubles are expected by 

/■ . "Soon, they will cease to be required to the profits will go to the ministry. Lenpolygraph-Mash from this reform. 

Jacqueline Grapin, WorldPaper associate 1 support internal prices that are higher * ‘This will simply force us to improve This explains why its managers see® 
editor for Western Europe, recently toured than those of the international market, our performance to make more profits/ ’ so excited to face the prospect of a dir 

the Shviet Union. .. "This -is >why we are already- Mis. Andreewa said. "But to make ficult challenge. ♦ 


Since the company will be allowed to 
keep all this extra profit, it will be 
motivated to set its prices as high as the 
customer will agree to pay. An additional 
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Free market can create crisis, too 

Despite reforms, Hungary, Yugoslavia run into economic trouble 


January JOSS 

Outspoken pretest 

Fix grievance, says editor 

AFTER USING Hungary and 
Yugoslavia in the accompanying 
article as examples of the need of 
socialist economies to compete, 
Associate Editor Silviu Bruean 
boldly spoke out in his own coun- 
try, Romania. After 6,000 Roma- 
nians marched through Brasov in 
November shouting “Ws want 
bread/’ Bruean, a veteran Roma- 
nian Communist Party member, 


... . v , VTL socialist economies to compete, 

Uv ch vrr i Rri ir an * dr ° P £ Yug °® lav3a s forei ^ trade make the task any easier. Associate Editor Silviu Bruean 

BY wmu DKULAN turnover from 3.7 percent growth in When Stalin launched the slogan, boldly spoke out in his own coun- 

m Bucharest, Romania 1984 to 2 .2 percent in 1985, plummeting ‘ ‘Socialism in one country/ ’ the world try, Romania . After 6,000 Roma- 

,i7ttv tui? 7, . t0 a ^ P ercent ® ^6. The economic system was loose enough to nians marched through Brasov in 

WHI ARE THE once vibrant market- same indicator in Hungary plunged from allow him to seal Soviet borders and November shouting “We want 

oriented economies of Yugoslavia and 8.8 percent in 1984 to 0.6 percent in force an industrialization based on plen- bread,” Bruean, a veteran Roma- 

Hungary in the throes of a crisis? This 1985. Hungary’s exports to the West tiful natural resources. Today, however, man Communist Party member, 

is a question which baffles politicians and dropped more than 3 percent. the world economic system is tightly in- called a Western news agency to 

economists alike, especially at a time There was a time when we in the East terdependent. Such radical isolation is declare, ‘ 'The cup of privation is 

when the economic concept of recourse thought that a socialist nation con- no longer possible for an industrial coun- now full. The working class no 

to market forces in Eastern Europe is in solidated its independence by in- try. The only reason Albania has manag- longer accepts being treated like 

vogue as the only way out of the present dustrialization. This is now seen as a ed to sequester herself for so long is an obedient servant, 

lag that is marring socialist economies, myth. Tbday, the more a country in- because she is chiefly agricultural. '‘The prevailing trend in the Ea 

In recent years, the Yugoslav govern- dustrializes, the more deeply entwined Market-oriented reform raises even today speaks loudly in favor of coi 
ment has struggled fiercely to keep the it gets itself in the world economic more the nation's dependence on the ing to terms with these grievance 

economy afloat despite inflation which is system, which is regulated by the world economy and, therein, lies the Wbrld public opinion is now a for- 

running at 120 percent, a work force that dominance built into it by Western heart of Hungary and Yugoslavia’s ills, midable force in the defense of 

is 15 percent unemployed and the capitalism. Hence, industrialization pro- Until the time comes when their in- human rights. Repression may bn 

number of strikes that reached about vides the most forceful nudge, above all dustrial products become competitive result in total isolation, this time 

1.000 in 1986. Compounding this pro- other factors, into the world economy, on world markets, they badly need the not only from the Wfest, hut also 

blem is a foreign debt of US$20 billion It makes nations dependent on world Comecon to absorb most of their in- from the East.” 


now full. The working class no 
longer accepts being treated like 
an obedient servant. 

."The prevailing trend in the East 
today speaks loudly in favor of com- 
ing to terms with these grievances. 


that consumes more than 40 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s export revenues. 

In Hungary, iter a period during the 
70’s of economic growth and abundance 
of food which made it the darling of 
Eastern Europe, the economic planners 
are confronted with a stagnant economy 
(0.9 percent growth of national income 
in 1985 and 0.5 percent in 1986), falling 


fluctuations in technology and prices, as 
socialist nations have discovered lately 
much to their chagrin. 

It should be recalled that it is Eastern 
Europe’s lag in industrial technology and 
the challenge of an ever-more com- 
puterized and informational West that 
has prompted the movement for reform 
in the socialist countries. However, to 


human rights. Repression may only 
result in total isolation, this time 
not only from the West, hut also 
from the East." 

As WbrldPaperwent to press* . 
the Romanian, government had not 


dustrial exports. Despite Belgrade’s As HbririRzjftar went to press* 
struggle to increase its trade with the the Romanian, government had hot 
West, the USSR is still its leading responded direbtly to the state- 
trading partner; their mutual trade ment But Bruean suddenly 
turnover in the last five-year-plan became unavailable by phone in ■ 
reached $35 billion. The same applies to his Bucharest home. 

Hungary. — - — L " ' — 1 ‘ 

Now that Moscow is accelerating its to first rehearse competition among 
reform, the whole of Comecon can at- themselves. No single socialist country 


standards of living and a foreign debt of catch up with the rapid technological ad- tempt to modernize its industry. But may skip that first crucial stage without 

mnm LMI! . -f iL. IT I I ..rifL 1.1 I. ! ■ . J! . 


more than $14 billion. > 

What has caused such paralyzation of a 
the two forerunners of economic reform 
in the East? The answers provided by 
analysts are nowhere near unanimous. 

Some attribute the impasse to the 
malfunctioning of the management 
system, arguing that the reform, begun 
in 1968, didn’t go far enough in decen- 
tralization and self-management. Others 
maintain that the old political structures 
that remained in place are hindering the 
natural economic process. Although 
there is some truth in these diagnoses, 

both seem to overrate domestic condi- 
tions. 

The fact is that the malady infecting 
these economies has not prevented the 
agricultural sector from functioning 
JJJ^thly. Hungary is in the forefront of 
agriculture in terms of produc- 
Wy. Even in 1986, despite a severe 
jmnght, the grain harvest amounted to 
** [° ns Per capita. Had the USSR 
u7 3 ? such Productivity, its grain crop 
have been as high as 340 million 
mns instead of its actual 1986 output of 
v million tons. As for Yugoslavia, 
i .Suture, which has never been a real 
continues to make the na- 
^setf-sufficient in food— something to 
* at about in Eastern Europe. 

ticrif V eal troubJe in industry, par- 

^ low competitiveness on > 
ah,,, markets. , This has been the i 
2®?. in the export-oriented \ . 
n°mies of the two. The evidence it; | ; 

® rUf;an i!i WorldPupe.r associate 
***** Hasten, Europe 


vance of the Wfest is a Herculean task before becoming competitive with the the risk of slipping into a dire economic 
and dwindling world markets do not West, the socialist economies will have predicament. ♦ 


Two states with but a single thought— export more 

But dependence on Comecon trade is heart of their ills 

EXPORTS , , rjcw . IMPORTS 

(millions of US$) 



1980 

1986 

1980 

1986 

Hungary 

TOW TRADE -i . 

&S4&3 : ■ 

; j.! ; 9*1576 , / 

. .. 9*2295, 

: 9,696*2 : 

INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 

• 2*530.2 : 

; 2552,9 j 

... 3*509,8 

3,5678 

West Germany 

838.8 

770.5 

1,078.2 

1,186.8 

Austria 

376.2 

488.3 

497.2 

594.1 

Italy 

390.2 

292.5 

287.4 

260.5 

United States 

112.3 

214.4 

251.7 

194.2 

COMECON COUNTRIES •. 

: 4609.0 i r 


■■■■■■:«#» 

. 5126.6 ! 

USSR 

2,532.1 

3,107.5 

2,554.9 

2,S65.1 

East Germany 

588.3 

586.9 

640.0 

642.7 

DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

; -2,2805;.: ■ 

2,0405 V;: 

s ; 1,885,3.: 

1353.3 ' 

Yugoslavia 

TOTAL TRADE 

8,997; 

•: 30,298: ■ 

• : ■■ 15,101 . 

11,756 

INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 

. 3,101 > 

• 3,538; 

: 7,835 :: 

£549 

West German 

778 

889 

2,537 

1,717 

Italy 

United States 

833 

909 

1,117 

967 

393 

565 

1,015 

673 

Austria 

201 

225 

539 

396 

COMECON COUNTRIES 

3,975 . ■ 

4,876 

4*413 

3,750 

USSR 

2,489 

3,122 

2,698 

1,874 

Czechoslovak 

438 

427 

539 

580 

developing countries 

2,442 

2,642 

3,450 

3,189 


Source: 1987 Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook, IMF. 
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—Appointments — 

Work in USA 

Professionals do you want to 
work and live in the USA? 
People from 71 countries use 
our service. Write for an 
application. 

FAMQ 

2730 San Pedro NE. 
Salte-H, Albuquerque, 
NM. 87110 USA 


Overseas Positions 

Hundreds of top paying 
positions available now. lax free 
incomes. Many attractive 
benefits. Opportunities for all oc- 
cupations, skilled trades, profesr 
sionals, management, technical 
personnel etc. Free details. 
Overseas EnteMRt Services 
Dept. WP. PO Box 460 
Wnef Hi Revel 
Quebec, Canada K3P3C7 


WorldPaper 

WORLDMARKETPLACE 


HOTELBUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENT 
WORLDWIDE AND 
MEDICAL STAFF CAN 
EARN BIG SAURY 
CONTACT: BOX 1060 
NANA POST OFFICE 
BANGKOK 10112 
THAILAND. 


SURPLUS 
PLANTS— SALE 


Modern Liquid — Excellent 
Condition 

I 26 Ton (750M) • 75 Ton (2250M) • 1/2 
Ton (15M> « 1 Ton (SOM) • 5Ton(150M) 

LOW PRICES WITH 
FINANCING 

Nicolai Joffe Corp. Dept. P, 
P.O. Box 5362 , Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 90210 USA. Tlx: 674638 


Business Opportunities*. 


GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITIES 
BY DIRECT IMPORT 
FROM ASIAN 
COUNTRY 


WRITE: 
80X1063 
NANA POST OFFICE 
BANGKOK 10112 THAILAND. 


INTERNATIONAL EDCUATION MARKETPLACE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 



SPEND A YEAR IN HOLLAND 
AND EARN AN MBA 

a unique MBA program 
with a mix of strategy and operations 

Starting September 12, 1988 

Focus : 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

• Strategic Management and Enterprise 

• Strategic Design 

• Behavioural Implications of Strategy 

• Management Information Systems 

Write or telex for more Information to; 

The Head of the MBA Department 
Netherlands International 
Institute for Management 

P.O. Box 143 , 

2600 AC - Delft RVB 
The Netherlands 


Telex: 38323 RVB NL 


• I V f T 


Master business in 


BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your degree In Berkeley. 


Master of Business Admini- 
stration Degree Programs 
Available majors Include 
Finance, Marketing, Interna- 
tional Business, Management 
and Accounting. 


Armstrong also offers 
undergraduate degrees In: 
Accounting, Management, 
International Business, Com' 
puter Management Science, 
finance and Marketing. 


English as a second language U offered to help International students 
prepare for TOEFL. = 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 

Send couponfor application, brochures and free 128 page catalog. 

2222 Harold Way Berkeley; CA 94704 (415) 848-2500 Wp 
Please send ftee 128-page catalog. My interest is: 

□ MBA. □ Ucuiorgraduate de^re^ programs Cl ESL 

Field: 1 L. -.-i... — 

Name: — ; !— 

Address:. 1 — . — — ■- - 


Study Computers 
In San Diego, California... 

...at on# of th# most advanced 
computer Inatitutee In the world, 
Coleman College. 

* Bachelor's and Master's degrees 

* Short-term programs 

* Frequent class starts 

For more Information, write to: 

Dean Stewart 

Coleman College 

7*380 Parkway Drive 

La Mesa, Ca. 92042-1532, U.S.A. 


NON-RESIDENT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

It Is possible— it is honestly 
possible — to earn good, usable 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees from recogniz- 
ed American universities, without 
ever going to America. The time 
involved can be quite short, and 
the cost surprisingly low. May I sir 
mail you free information, without 
obligation? Or. John Bear, 
9301 N. Highway 1, Suita 316,. 
Mendocino, CA 96460, U.8.A. 
Telephone: (707) 937-4226 


W L l arvard Summer 
School offers open-enroll- 
ment in day and evening 
courses. The curriculum 
Li n y»c j q includes courses that fulfill 

nai V Cll vl college degree requirements 

— — ■ i and programs designed for 

,1 • personal and professional 

I FI I C development. 

Our international student 

"" r " body has access to Harvard's 

Oil IT) TYl p T* outstanding libraries, fine 

^ W-lllliivl museums, well-equipped 

laboratories, cultural activi- 
ties, and nearby Boston. 

r * _ . ‘ We feature a college-level 

June 27-August 19, 1988 program for secondary 

school juniors and seniors,* 
as well as a Dance Center 
and special programs in 
[ ~ J Health Professions,** 

m Mm Drama, Writing, Ukrainian 

Studies, and English as a 
\ JtIs| / Second Language. 

\/ fftwWcdtly nt^efiu) 

Far more information return I ha coupon 
■ 1 below or call (617) 495-2494 (24-hour 

line). Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

□ YES, pica* Knd a 1988 Harvard Summer School PREVIEW brochure and/or 
ipeofio Infonnatlco about the following programs: 

. □ SbwndiiyScbHft Fracnm □DtnwtknUe Q Witting 

□ sneithUB Second UnfuifB □ Hotltij ProtaMtoni O Draax 


D Kngftih u ■ Second lingua ge 


Address 


CRy, Stale, 3p ' ' ' ' ■ ' • 

■ Hakv asp University Summer School 
Dept. 802, 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, KA 02188 


ANDREW JACKSON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Rated by ACUPAE among the best 
US schools offering (BA, MA & 
PhD) correspondence degree pro- 
grams In Business Administration, 
Management Economics. Financial 
aid available. AJC approved by 
State Dept, of Education, 
Louisiana. Write: 

13315 Query Mill Rd., 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878, USA. 

Dr. Chan, Chairman, 

Fim. piBsidBJrtlal Bppoimea to While How, 
Adv. Comm. Ub. Sd. 


-a-. UNIVERSITY 
mm DEGREE 

for work, academic 
and life experience 

-YOU MAY QUAUFY- 

BACHELOR'S • MASTER'S 
DOCTORATE 
send detailed resume: 
Pacific Western 
University 
600 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 
Dept. 157 - USA 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 

St. Lada, West Indies 

* Classes Starting: 

May 1988, September 1088, 
January 1989 

* Instruction In English 

* W.H.Q. Listed _ 

For Information: U.S. Office 
7618 Boeing, Sutte C 
El Paso, Texas 70925 USA 
Tel: (915)778-5309 


• Fully accreditedstateuniverstty. 

• 45,000 graduate and post- 
graduate students on campus. 

• Non-realdentlal International 
Program offering Master's 
ana Doctorate Degrees.. 

International Program, VNl) 

do International Educational 
Consultants, 21 75-B 
Hlghpolnt Road, Suite 217-F 
Snelfvllle, GA 30278 USA_ 
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LETTERS 


WorldPaper 


January 1988 


W0RLDDIARY 


Discord about the facts 

I was puzzled as I read an article by In- 
donesian journalist Mochtar Lubis entitl- 
ed “Sweet Thlk is Not Enough for 
Skeptics in ASEAN/ * WorldPaper Oc- 
tober 1987. There was a clear discord 
between the real facts presented by the 
author and the conclusion he drew. 

"Smiles and sweet talk are not 
enough to assure Asian and Pacific states 
about Soviet good intention...” wrote 
Lubis. 

But Lubis himself prefaced his asser- 
tion with a rather detailed list of specific 
steps taken by the Soviet Union to pro- 
mote friendly relations with Asia-Pacific 
countries. Indeed, isn't the USSR's 
readiness to eliminate all its medium and 
shorter-range missiles in the Asian part 
of its territory, given US reciprocation, 
evidence of the sincerity of Soviet inten- 
tions? What about the signing by the 
Soviet Union of protocols to the 
Rarotonga TVeaty, which has proclaim- 
ed the South Pacific a nuclear-free zone? 
Aren’t the guarantees given by the 
Soviet Union in this way to Pacific forum 
member countries a real contribution to 
peace and security in the Asia-Pacific 
region? And a Soviet proposal to In- 
donesia that they cooperate in space 
communications, and proposals to con- 
struct a thermal power station in the 
Philippines and purchase Thai rice? Are 
all these not specific steps to expand 
commercial and economic cooperation 
with ASEAN countries? 

ASEAN members see the advantages 
of these proposals. The Soviet offer to 
Indonesia could, for example, help after 
the abortive launch of an Indonesian 
communications satellite by a US rocket. 
A Soviet thermal power station in the 
Philippines could in a way replace a 
nuclear power station whose construc- 
tion by the US Wfestinghouse Co. was 
suspended by local authorities due to 
serious drawbacks in the US project. As 
far purchases of Thai rice, they would 
save from ruin tens of thousands of Thai 
peasants who have suffered from US 
nee being dumped on the world market. 

All these facts, which were mention- 
ed by Lubis and could be supplemented 
jMnmore examples, point out eloquent- 
y • . e policy of peace in the 

Asia-Pacific region is being enacted. The 

relations between the USSR 
J?? member-countries shows 
mi8, * h® Soviet Union is the only world 
^ ver which has not committed aggres- 
stonagainst any country in the region. 

5° suspicion with regard to Soviet 
: P y ui Asia and the Pacific has not a 
i (J ^ on - The logic or rather lack 
i *!'. d J s Played by Lubis, shows 

[•I that past stereotypes make 

| white look black. 

| A. Voronkov 

\[ Novosti Press Agency 

J- Moscow, USSR 

-■ ^dPaper welcomes letters to 

■ ■ e( ktor. Because space is 

wtted, the editors reserve the 

I . to edit for length. 

a World Trade Center 
L ^°oston MA 02210 USA 


Dogged in USSR by dash of cultures 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 


U ne picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” This thought, 
which wasn't contributed by 
Shakespeare or Mark Twain 
or Japanese film maker Kurasawa but is 
indeed an old Chinese proverb, is a dic- 
tum of the modem age and a delirium of 
the television industry. 

It also happens that it can take this 
many words to discuss, digest and 
disagree on the meaning of a picture 
when the cultural characteristics and 
constraints of two such uncommonly 
proletarian countries as the US and 
USSR are involved. 

A recent visit to the Soviet Union pro- 
vokes this assertion. 

The visit was notable on several 
counts, coming just when Gorbachev 
crony Boris Yeltsin was removed from 
the Central Committee for being too im- 
patient in reforming Soviet society, 
when the emigre dancer Nureyev was 
allowed to revisit Moscow (for two 
days) , following the high celebrations for 
the 70th anniversary of die Russian 
Revolution and preceding the 
Gorbachev-Reagan summit in 
Washington. Curiously, however, in a 
week of many interviews with Party of- 
ficials, factory managers, academicians 
and journalists, none of these topics was 
raised. Nor was the Oct. 19 stock 
market collapse and the Vfest’s subse- 
quent financial fadings. 

What did arise repeatedly was a deep 
and abiding preoccupation with the 
challenge olpmstmika, the fundamental 
economic restructuring that Gorbachev 
wants to orchestrate and with the luxury 
of glasnosi, the new climate of candor 
about the shortcomings of Soviet socie- 
ty, that is currently apparent. 

Such was the overview of this, a 
fourth visit to the Soviet Union. The 
underview, comprising chance com- 
ments and encounter, may be more 
revealing. 

There was, for instance, Alexander 
Kratsov, a Leningrad economist who 
suddenly abandoned his tedious briefing 
full of bar graphs and bell-shaped curves 
to describe the economic dilemma this 
way: “It’s all a matter of psychological 
barriers. We have to overcome the bar- 
rier of managers who aren’t used to 
managing independently, workers who 
aren’t used to working efficiently and 
bureaucrats who are used to an inert 
bureaucratic system.” 

There was the journalist at what has 
become the country's most influential 
domestic newspaper, Moscow News , 
who, when asked for a copy of a par- 
ticular article, returned with a sheepish 
smile a few minutes later to report: 
* 'There's only one copy machine in the 
building here, and only one man who can 
initial a chit to use it. And he s out. 
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OflUkV POC HAS ITS PAY 

On in afternoon outing. Ani&iu, Amikui and Kuhittow 
offiheir awards in Babushkin. on ilieouttkins of Mgatow. 

EACHMAMKASWS MOMENT 

Berlbbontd veirrans oTfhr Great Painotic War igtinu 
Ihe Nazis relive old memories in Kaliningrad, formerly the 
Prussian cisy of Konigvberg. 

MAMT REASONS TO BE PROUD 

In Khabarovsk, anolhersort ivor or World War II flashes a 
chtufulof tncAkaNMccomUont 


There was an exhibit of Georgian 1 
and Ukranian contemporary art at | 
Moscow’s TVetyakov art gallery, M of 
good and interesting paintings, almost 
devoid of any traces of socialist realism. 
Included was one work that was the only 
one among hundreds without a name or 
artist listed. It depicted the interior of a 
synagogue. 

There was Victor Valodin, a manager 
of a large Oriental rug plant in the 
Moldavia, well dressed, balancing an ash 
tray on his Italian shoe, smoothly ex- 
plaining; “The chief engineer used to be 
the most important person in our plant. 
He dictated things. He knew how best 
to utilize our resources to fulfill our 
production norms. Now the commercial 
director is the most important. He 
knows what people want and what will 
sell." 

There was the arch Moscow editor, 
deflecting a question about the sacking 
of Boris Yeltsin: “Vfell, you’ve just lost 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
too. Maybe we should make an ex- 
change. They’d both fit in better on the 
other side." 

And finally there was the aforemen- 
tioned picture and the ten thousand 
words and the insights developing 
therefrom. 

An enlightened young Soviet acquaint- 
ance, pseudonym Vladimir, talked elo- 
quently about the internal changes 
underway in the system, and prodded 
ceaselessly for information about the 
outside world (of which he knew much 
but had not yet had an opportunity to 
see). We exchanged many ideas and in- 
sights about our two countries and 
political systems— and even some 
printed materials. Among them an Oc- 



tober edition of Time magazine entitled 
‘ ‘A Day in the Life of the Soviet Union.” 

It featured a remarkable color photo 
essay by an international photography 
initiative of the same name as well as a 
fine lengthy essay by writer Roger 
Rosenblatt. 1 passed it along, looking for 
a reaction to what seemed a very sound, 
sensitive and sympathetic portrait of the 
USSR. But there was no reaction. The 
next day I asked why. 

“Yes, I looked at it ” said Vfadimir. "I 
couldn’t get beyond that photograph of 
the dogs. It’s unsound, unfair, making 
fun of Russian patriotism, comparing us 
to dogs. It confirms my worst fears 
about the West.” 

I was startled, even shocked. The 
picture of the bemedalled dogs was not 
at all objectionable. Indeed it humaniz- 
ed the Soviet people as dog lovers not 
warmongers and would, I was sure, 
have the same effect on most Americans 
seeing it. 

Not so, said Vladimir, bristling still. 
Don’t you see where it’s placed? Don’t 
you see the sarcasm and the sleight of 
hand, the manipulation in the use of the 
pictures and the wording of the captions? 

No, I didn't (and still don't). Vfe talk- 
ed and argued and were angered about 
it, and eventually could only agree to 
disagree. 

Our disagreement it seems clear was ; 
a small symptom of the deep and even 
unconscious suspicions and cultural con- 
fusions that not only Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev tried to address last 
month in Washington, but that different 
peoples of different persuasions stum- 
ble over all the time. 

It was Rudyaid Kipling who wrote a 
poem, "The Power of the Dog/’o 





By Diane C. Chllangwa 

Special to The Star 


AT FIRST glance, the miniature 
Arab dolls on display in the tourist 
gift-shop look like any other Item 
on sale representing Arab folklore. 

However, these new dolls on the 
market are in a class of their own. 
Made of a home-prepared plaster, 
the tiny sculptures standing not 
more than 3 Inches and 6 Inches 
have been moulded In the most 
precise and exquisite manner. 
Finished off with a rich waterbase 
paint, the elaborate yellow, green 
blue and black geometric and floral 
designs representing the traditional 
Arab dress painted on them could 
easily be mistaken for the genuine 
thing. 

"I take great pleasure In making 
these dolls because they function 
as great souvenirs for the tourist 
looking for that typical Jordanian 
gift to take back home," says Mar- 
garita Guido, creator of the dolls. 
"Also, they are great gifts for 
Jordanians to take with them when 
they travel to other countries". 

You might wonder why Guido, a 
native of Costa Rica, would take an 
Interest In the Jordanian cultural 
heritage. Having made Costa Rican 
dolls prior to coming to Amman, 
Guido has been enchanted by the 
different types of traditional cos- 
tumes worn in the various regions 
of the Kingdom. , 

‘‘Unlike Costa Rica, which has t 
only two types of national dress, < 




arts 
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This charming couple Is only a few Inches high 


Dolls in a class of their own 

an has plenty of costumes «n them #t7// UWH 


rpn?^ ^ pl ? nty ° f COStumsS all 
She 4ys ns the d,fferent areas ■" 

H®®’ 8 d0,,s are Interesting in 
S-S* saeai J> have a reflection 
of ihe Central American influence 
but nonetheless address the Arab 
culture with the dresses which give 


Identity, dlstinct Jordan,aa 

*25® T k,ng thB various 
women s costumes, she has tried 
to make more of the men’s cos- 
JS? 8 “ ® he these are some- 

i* iSmSss’js: comparad 

The dolls which represent re- 


The time is ripe 

I'liin...: - j Your fllmo Wn.i ...hl . . ™ 


gion8 such as Ma'an, Salt, Saba'a 
and some parts of Jerusalem are of 
costumes ranging from the daily 
village woman's traditional cos- 
;, u ™ to the Bedouin male’s 
Abaah and "Kaflyyah." 

Although the dolls have only 
b0 ®n on the market for a few 
months, the public has responded 


rrtu JfSTL“ Thls is 0 ‘reditional 
craii and both men and women like 

them, says Anne AbdelQadar. qjft 
shop manager at Ihe Marriott Hotel 
who now seifs the dolls. 

whi7l! 0 . d r en l and for them is g°od 

adds h find V8ry excif,n g-" she 

a u!!., i * 1 !, h late . f f 8 * fn 9 to note that 
although Guido spends most of her 
time working on her art, she holds a 
f d rnm e .lo , ?i obtained 

vS?J h ?K Un ^ ers,ty °* Costa Rf ca 
dance She a so stud ied art and 

Among other things, she has 
worked as a Psychology teacher a 
counselor and dancer for the Cos- 

Danza^ Compa,nia National de 

, *£ co ?' nfl '° Jordan - Guido 

todin Houston, Texas. While llv- 
mg in Texas, Guido worked as an 
aerobics instructor and afso did 
some part-time modelling. 

th ° year and a half that 
hit h .« S r ?? ded ,n Jordan, Guido 
has taught aerobics and beilv 

haa also QX Panded 
J =» art T /0 , rk wh,ch comprises 
portrait painting, photography, and 
ceramic work, to name a few. 

Pwenlly she does all her art 
ln 0 studio located in her 
apartment which she shares with 
her husband and their two children. 

Guido's next step now t« tn in, 

hefdoSs^h ° n lh ,!i Prediction of 
ner dolls. She would like to ooen n 


Karethe Linaae interviewed re- 
fWP tian Film-maker 


Mnh FW ,an Film-maker 

Waru!> l / d f or the Arab 
JMj R ™ ,ew X vhefl I* attended the 

nmtly Festival in Mo,,Iku1 

at bSwh. 0, if Citfzen ■ , has baen 

Moacow and Cannes 

the offiHfl? 8 0nd is now entering 
The«K competition in Venice 

lamllv 'hJnn 11 ^ 03 * * * * °" a mldc *le class 
2 S In Present-day Cairo 

!°J a «er sev- 
fho» years abroad, and discovers 

SSffitT Western M- 

(amify aboul 10 ruln "Is 

w a8 W |n° th °' S'S»rta nt Person" 
Moscow It rSlS l competition In 
■toy? an 25"^ a 80rt of love 
ice it 9 £{ r u n napprecia «ve of 
whose belief i„ ff du “ s a man 

componSsJw L n Q ls as un “ 

mantle outtook 8 hte W,fe ' s ro " 

a^PflCj 1 tcfornrli 0100 yOU ml S ht 

is a 8ma[| P mirf/S® cr,tlcal fi,ms - Re 
warm eyes a n2 d l 8-afled man with 

: 

new Egypt lin m 9 ,eaders of the 
•plain whJt ShSlf 1 rn , B ' cou,d y°u 

*-^„\ h L& ,08ra - 

<^"0 movies ten 
time was°rin a ^ could say that the 
chema i ° r the trad| - 
^ definite need fS W 'h There was 
oniy within or cha nge, not 

5?° i n work nn malf ^E raphy ‘ but 
' deniy, f/ima „i n0 Methods. Sud- 

i . Picture of 0 ? r V0 0 , m °re truthful 

‘ ftooce, m v ?Z society. For In- 
^Portant pi™! f m ’ “Wife of an 

: SH cfflEffv 1 * the «ret to 
secret n 2f 0 tbe conduct of 
and ®arfy - 8 0g Ce dur,n 6 the '70s 

j^o. n ?^ ea ble change hap- s 
> The m^ 1 Ca me to Ca- l 

Sin, 8 hu nger T5Sf r8 unlon went t( 

fr h «d nBvaft ike ‘: ^ Artists' It 

gjtSSsraass s 

'SSS ^TSrSeia bi 

-NnSwuT"- unlon ' a,ks 


T- ^ Your ,,,rns d ®0l with social 
er f il? nfl ?' ,s Chaker ( the returning 
ib citizen), as a naive and gener- 
ic 2 U , 8 romantic . the example of a 
U f dying breed in Egypt? 

Chaker Is a man who has never 

done a thing in his life. He accepts 
in everything as it is. "Return of the 
is Citizen" is a slap in the face to the 
g middle class. It is symbolic of the 
5 , whole of Egyptian society as it 
s was during the 70s and '80 b. 

5 In a situation where social 

■ change prevails, you can identify 
s three types of individuals. There 

■ are those like Chaker who resent 
3 the changes but don't act upon 

their resentment. Then there is the 
crowd who embraces the new in- 
i fiuences in s totally egotistical 
) manner. These "live my life 

f types," usually university gra- 
i duates, believe mostly in pragmat- 
ism and so search for Instant re- 
muneration. The third type is politi- 
cally involved. He seeB the need 
for activity and for subtle change 
to solve social conflict. He is so- 
ciety's conscience and its only 
hope. The rest of the characters 
are all negative. 

In "Return of the Citizen," ( 
one brother is prosecuted for < 
his Illegal political activities, but < 
these are not defined. Was this - 
deliberate? ( 

I wanted to go through the film [ 

without targeting any one group ' 

specifically. The film tells of the > 

prosecution of communists and 

leftists during the 70s. I didn't say n 

it directly, but it was Implicit. The w 
film isn't censored, but I believe 5 
that is because the authorities m 
didn't understand what i meant, jg 
Politicians, not artists, censor & 
films In Egypt. That might be to f C 
our advantage. hi 

However, the film was stopped 
somewhere. It hadn't arrived in 0I 
Montreal two days before it was a( 
to play. There Is underlying hostil- 
ity. As long as I can work in Egypt 
I'll stay. But if the fundamentalists 10 
win the next election. I'm bound to sc 
leave, if I am alive. y< 

Is Western influence good or hs 
bad for Arab countries? fj n 

It Is not a question of good or wl 
bad influence, but how compatible it 1 


al these values are for the existing 

S r 8ys 1 tem - Do ws want to in- 

hent a value system that is based 
on exploitation? The East should 

build on its own cultural base. I 
er really believe that the sun will rise 
to again from the East, although I do 
is fear bloodshed. The BBC made e 
ie documentary called 'The Sword of 
ie Islam In which the spread of 
it Islam was presented as a barbaric 

force. It can be a frightful process 
a) when new generations want 
f power, as has recently been seen 
:• in Spain. 

it In “Wife of an Important Per- 
n son" you deal with radical 
e student movements and riots. 

■ J*ow did these riots Influence 
il Egypt during the 70s? 

9 The riots weren’t affiliated to any 
particular party, although the 
protesters tended to be leftists. 
The riots rose out of the people's 
J disenchantment with the Sadat re- 
gime, which changed many laws 
1 overnight without going through 
; the proper legal channels. During 
the 70s, the justice system used 
rioters as scapegoats, arrested all 
intellectuals, and fired many of its 
own Judges. But in the end, this 
abuse of power was turned 
against them. 

The audience here In Montreal 
came out from the cinema feel- 
ing provoked and frustrated. 
How does an Egyptian react to 
your film? 

The film is provocative and a / 
modern Egyptian reacts the same L 
way you do. The production has ■ 
been a success at home. No one " 
likes the police, you know. My job 1 
is to focus people's minds on their < 
own reality, on what is too obvious 
for them to see. I want my films to 
have an impact, i want reactions. 

You mentioned censorship fjj 
earlier. How does it affect you V c 
as a filmmaker? ^ 

Censorship exists at three 
levels: on the synopsis, on the 
script and on Ihe finished product. S q 
Y ou can actually get your film 
through on the first two and then cii 
have it refused when the film is ca 
finished. But i don't have to agree 
with them. I can scream or discuss Wl 
it with them or bring It to a higher | 





“Wife of an important Person", now showing at 
Cinema Basman, Is reviewed by Reem YasJn on pege 14. 


court. They tend to consider your 
films In terms of your history. If 

ya ^ va . dona wa ". they might ac- 
cept things they wouldn’t before. 

^ i 8 ™?* 8 are against censor- 
sh'p 1 believe It is their duty to be 
so. But if let totally loose, this 

rkSSr 1 ! f° U . ld be ®*Plolted. 

cinema is a strong medium which 

can have a dangerous impact. 
What Is your next project? 
Nothing la decided yet, but I 


b ?? e atari shooting my next 
him, Walkman, In France soon. It 
deals with an Egyptian In Paris 

wnHH C °u Plet i y re|8Cts ,he Western 
world. He refuses to learn French 

and works as a dishwasher In an 
oriental restaurant while listening 
t° ^ ab ™ slc on his Walkman. 

i™ COf ?!u Ct ar '® es when he falls In 
love with a Moroccan girl who 
doesn J B peak Arabic. 1 think this 
axoeHent way to describe the 
cultural conflicts we face today. 


I ■ 
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• Ahmad Othman got quite a 
surprise last week — a letter from 
a bank in Finland advising him that 
they owed him $1001 

As Co-ordinator of the Fun- 
damental Programme at Al- Quds 
Open University. Mr Othman went 
to Finland way back In August to 
observe the very active network ot 
UNESCO representatives there, 
who maintain close co-operation 
between schools and other parts 
of society. 

It seems that when he ex- 
changed some money at the Hel- 
sinki railway station the teller at 
the small kiosk made an error In 
calculations. Now — six months 
later — they want to rectify it. Mr 
Othman takes his hat off to the 
Union Bank of Finland tor accu- 
racy and honesty! 

• • t 

• Last week women who at- 
tended a three-day course on par- 
ticipative management were gra- 
duated by Dr 'Abdullah 'Ellyan, 
Director-General of the Institute of 
Public Administration. 

The graduation, which took 
place a l the Institute. was attended 
by President of the Bustness and 
Professional Women's Club, Hind 
Abdul Jaber, Buthelna Jar- 
donah, (he Club s director, and la- 
wyers Na’liah El-Rashdan and 
Rfhad Al-Oaduml. 

Members of the club graduating 
were Manal Ei-Sharlt, Rlhab 
Hamzeh, Reem Al-Naaaer, Ra- 
jah El-Sautarl end Su'ad Oauki. 
Others were chosen members 
representing various sectors: 
Nuha Nasarawi from the Ministry 
of Information, 'Uia Hamad from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Badl'a 
Hadadfn and lawyer (man Mokbfl 
from the Ministry of Health. Also 
present were Dr Luma Al-Hedidl 
Ministry of Higher Education, Sa- 
mar Hawatmeh Ministry of 
Supply, Sousan Muhyar and Alda 
BrlK Natural Resources Authority, 
Hasnlah ’Obeldat Salt Commun- 
ity College, 'Aaiaah Nlrokh Minis- 
try of Awqaf, Hana El-Hiyar From 
the Jordanian Women’s Union, 
Samar Al-Robadl Royal Scientific 
Society, Salwah Al-Khalry Civil 
Service Commission, and Dr Safa* 


umceucu 


Moon ky„7 Lee' 

Kim Sang Bok, Pak 


Al-Kheiry Modem Development, 
as well as many more. 

• Mr. Ntear Jardaneh, a former 
president of the Jordanian Phar- 
maceutical Association , Chairman 
of Dar-AI-Dawa Pharmaceuticals 
and Chairman of (AUPAM) Arab 
Union of Manufacturers of Phar- 
maceuticals & Medical Appliances, 
relumed from the United States 
last week after going through suc- 
cessful heart surgery. Mr. Jardaneh 
has been kept busy since his 
arrival receiving wishes from his 
relatives and friends. 

■ * • 

• The cafeteria of the Amman 
Baccalaureate school was quite 
crowded last Wednesday evening 
as parents, students and teachers 
gathered for a contest in General 
Knowledge, followed by a deli- 
cious dinner. 

The activity, organized by the 
Parent Teacher Association, Is 
one of many held each year by 
this committee In an attempt to 
promote better social interaction 
between the three groups, par- 
ents, teachers and students, as 
weji as to Increase the PTA funds 
which are allocated for Improving 
certain features of the school. 

The competition was character- 
ized by enthusiasm, good spirit 
and interest, in spite of the fact 
that prizes went only to the win- 
ning group Irbld, made up mainly 
of the Salfltls and the Kayyalls. 

* • • 

• Ibraheem Abbess), a Jordanian 
businessman, gave a luncheon 
party last week to say farewell to 
His Excellency Shaikh Ibraheem 
Atbahu Abu Tarek who will be 
leaving us for Iraq next month. 
Attending the luncheon were; Su- 
flan Sertawi General Manager of 
the Jordan-Kuwalt Bank; Moham- 
mad Nazzal Armoutl, Chairman of 
the Jordan-Gulf Bank; Mohammad 
Bashir Suleiman Al Hadktf, and 
Heshem Dabbss. 


• Same and Maher Khoury very 
proudly announce the arrival of 
their first child, Mike. Grandma 
Aida Zeito is celebrating the 
happy occaalon by Inviting her col- 
leagues at UNRWA headquarters 
for a mughll party. Mughll Is the 
traditional Arabic sweet made 
especially for such occasions. 


Jebel Amman was the scene of n 
fierce competition Tuesday night 
as four teams battled in the semi 
finals for the Silver Cup marking 
the recent grand opening of the 


Kim 

Chut, Pak Kim Young yi Wl anil - 
Chol Che Myung Sook. via? 
ous overlhe Jordanian teamZ 
Filipinos Gunny Dasmarlnas T 
tie Leocadlo, Del Antonio 
Lomlbao, Manny ContreM 
Jersey Borla. ^ 

The winners now have the; 
eights set on next Tuesday nigh! 
und the final championshp 
frames. 



Congratulations to Halle 

Aguilar 

• This year, among 167 Marriott 
Hotels worldwide, the award for the 
Exceptional Employee Motivation 
will be given to Halle Aguilar, 
General Manager of the Amman 
Marriott Hotel. This significant 
award will be presented - for the 
second time - to Mr Aguilar on 
February 8th in Washington, D.C. 

Mr Aguilar is recognized by his 
unique capacity to keep his em- 
ployees positive, enthusiastic end 
providing exemplary customer ser- 
vice. He has initiated and partici- 
pated in many successful program- 
mes benefiting his employees, the 
, Marriott name and the Jordanian 
people. 


• The Amman Bowling Centre In 


Friends of Archaeology 


Its an old tradition honoured and a new one hopefully started 
for the Friends this February. 

But to begin, on Friday 5 February, the first trip of the month 
is to the Hellenistic site of Iraq a 1-Amir where a ten-year recon- 
struction effort by The French Institute of Archaeology and the 
Department of Antiquities was completed in June 1987. Dr 
Frank Braemer of the French Institute wilt lead the trip which 
should also include visits to near-by cave dwellings and to the 
Roman settlement of Sur In the hills behind Iraq al-Amir. Starting 
time for the trip Is 9:00 am from the Amra Hotel and don’t forget 
your picnic lunch. 

Tradition Is honoured on 12 February with a trip to Pella in the 
Jordan Valley. Dr Alan Warmsley will lead the tour of the exca- 
vations now underway by a team from Sydney University and 
the Department of Antiquities. Departure, as usual at 9.00 am 
from the Amra Hotel. And if you can t manage the Pella trip this 
time, another trip Is planned for late March or early April when a 
second team from Sydney will be working. 

Friday 26 February Is the date for a new venture by the 
Friends. Harry Hopper will be leading a walking tour in the vicin- 
ity of Ma’in Hot Springs. Focus of the trip is a Byzantine hermit- 
age and total walking distance should be around eight kilome- 
tres. Remember to wear comfortable walking shoes and to bring 
a picnic lunch you can carry In comfort. Departure from the 
Amra Hotel at 9;00 am. 

Lectures 

For those who prefer the indoor life, the Friends have two lec- 
turea for the month. On Wednesday 10 February at 7:00 pm at 
the American Centre of Oriental Research (ACOR) Jonathan 
Mabry, Shell Follow at ACOR .will present a lecture on "Land- 
scape evolution and early agricultural settlements in the Jordan 
Valley." 

One Wednesday 24 February at 7:00 pm at ACOR Dr Brian 
Byrd, NEH Fellow at ACOR .will present a lecture on "Early Vill- 
age Lite: patterns of neolithic community organization and 
household configurations during the 7th and 6th millenia B.C." 

The public Is cordially welcomed to all lectures. 



In attractive atmospheres. Two groups 
will entertain you, along with modern 
musical tunes, and modern dances 


in addition to Roman folklorlc dancers 

12 dancers 



Prices: JD 10 Per Person . ’ ■ 

Special prices for sleeping 
accommodation. 

.For Reservation and Ticket-Purchase: 
(Sales Division, Tel. No. 08-51000); 
Royal Tours, Jordan Hotel; 

Tel, Nos. 044267 and 642089; - 
: Firas Bookshop; Jabal Amman, 

Tef. No. 641134, \ : ' : 




Window 

On the 

Philippines 


Medical and dental 

services at Caritas 

clinics 

• Here is a good news item for 
members of the Filipino community 
in Jordan. Jordan Caritas is op- 
erating a number of medical and 
dental clinics in and around Am- 
man. charging only nominal fees. 
Each clinic provides general medi- 
cal and dental services, vaccina- 
tion, and laboratory examinations. 

The staff In each clinic includes 
a geneol practitioner and a dent- 
ist. The facilities Include a phar- 
macy and a medical laboratory. A 
lee of JD 1 is charged for consul- 
tations. Ordinary medications are 
given free. 

The clinics are located in the foll- 
owing areas: 

Jabel Amman: Mango St. 
Ashrafiyyah: Barto St. 

Jebel Af-Hasheime: Abdo Naga- 
wah Circle 

Zarqa: New Zarqa St. 1 6 

IFC rates Philippine 
economy 

• Sir William Ryrie, vice-president 
of the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC), who called on Pre- 
sident Aquino on 26 January told 
her that IFC planned "a consider- 
able Increase" in Investments in 
the Philippines. Sir Ryrie laler 
Bald. "> believe the prospects for 
the Philippine economy are good. 
The investment climate has Im- 
proved, particularly in recent 
months and continues to improve. 
The over -all political situation Is 
moving towards more political sta- 


bility.” 

Philippine trade drive 

• The Manila International Future 
Exchange has launched the trad- 
ing of copra and coffee contracts 
as it embarks on a new phase of 
development In the Philippine 
commodity future Industry. Coco- 
nut oil will be launched separately 
because of the wider scope of the 
commodity. 

Peso depreciation 
feared 

• A study by the Philippine Cen- 
tral Bank shows thal the nation’s 
balance of payments (BOP) this 
year is expected lo Increase by 
US $17 million if the peso is all- 
owed to depreciate further by one 
peso against the US dollar. The 
Central Bank’s analysis (s based 
on the insistence of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) for 
the peso to slide beyond the orig- 
inal target of 21.50 against the US 
dollar. 

The fMF Is advocating such a 
peso depreciation to improve the 
Philippines’ BOP which summa- 
rizes its International trade. Includ- 
ing commodity and services trans- 
actions, capital inflows and gold 
movement. 

Central Bank Governor Jose 
Fernandez is not keen on allowing 
the peso to deteriorate further be- 
cause he, fears it will cause the 
Philippines" outstanding foreign 
obligations to increase. The Cen- 
tral Bank has been supporting the 
peso by selling dollars. As a result, 
its International reserves wenl 
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THE WINNERS — Jeff Martin, a school teacher from Canada, crosses the 
finish line all atone In winning seventh Pal Manila Marathon which started and 
ended at the Quirino Grandstand. At right, women's winner Rita Dennlston of 
Hawaii, proudly holds her plaque. Martin, who ran most part of the 42-kilometre 
race shirt-leas due to the heat, clokced 2:25.11 while Dennlston finished in 
2:53.14. They each won P 50,000. 


down from US $2.5 billion in Au- 
gust to US $1.8 billion ip Novem- 
ber 1987. 

Ban on export of 
Philippine female wor- 
kers receives support 

• The temporary ban on the de- 
ployment overseas of Philippine 
domestic workers has received 
wide support from various 
women’s and civic groups In the 
Philippines and from responsible 
members of Philippine communi- 
ties abroad. 

In congratulatory messages to 
Philippine Labour Secretary Fran- 
klin M. Drllon, who had recom- 
mended the ban to the Philippine 
cabinet, the National Federation ol 
Women's Clubs of the Philippines 
and the Fillpino-Abu Dhabi Soclaf 
Club urged the labour official to 
extend the ban to other Philippine 
female workers overseas. 


In. Jordan, the new Labour Atta- 
che ot the Philippine Embassy, 
Alfredo G. Rosario, sard the ban 
'best expresses the government's 
concern for the workers well- be- 
ing and Its determination to keep 
them at home even at some eco- 
nomic sacrifice until adequate and 
effective safeguards for their 
protection have been made." 

He said the "government's deci- 
sion strikes at the very roots oi 
our moral dilemma," pointing out 
that “over the years, concerned 
Filipinos have agonized over the 
plight of many female workers 
subjected to abuse and exploita- 
tion by unscrupulous recruiters 
and employers." 

Meanwhile, Rosario said he was 
looking into ways of promoting 
closer ties between Jordan and 
the Philippines, especially In the 
area of labour. He said that he 
was studying the feasibility oi Jor- 


dan and the Philippines concluding 
a labour agreement. 

Friday mass at Jebel 
AlWeibdeh 

• The Catholic Church in Amman 
has decided to celebrate a mass 
in English at noon every Friday at 

l c !VC? of Annunciation In 
Jabel Al-wejbdeh for those who 
cannot attend the regular Sunday 
mass. 

This mass Is not Intended to be 
a substitute for the Sunday mass 
but to facilitate the receiving of 
the Holy Sacrament of communion 
by the faithful. 

However, no mass wlil be cele- 
brated on Friday, 6 February, ow- 
ing to a special programme ar- 
ranged by the Ghurch for the arri- 
val In Amman of the newly- 
ordained Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Michel Sabbah. 


ag Gatmau 

a , ( Hotel j 

The ‘Alia Gateway Hotel J 

r. 

is prepared to entertain you with, 
modern night-dances 

performed by 15 female danced;. 


* Celebrate along with Parker in Its centennial and win 

* valuable prizes in our eight-week 

» ~ - 1 ' - asaasas a 

* The University Bookshop is awarding 12 prizes each week. 

» You can win by correctly answering the questions published 

* here in the Star. Then, everyone who has submitted one 
correct entry will be eligible for the grand prize of a "Duo- 
fold Centennial" pen set, by Parker. 

A 






Roman cocktail beverages. ^ 
Appetizers and a variety of 
Hot dishes and special desserts 
especially pre pared by our Hotel 



A****************************-***************,, 

Story of Writing Contest 

Everyone Is eligible to participate. Just record the answers 
to this week's questions on the form below, end send It to: 

The Jerusalem Star 
P.O. Box 591 
Amman, Jordan 

Your entry must be on this form, and It must arrive here within 
two weeks of the date oi this Issue, Winners will be announced 
on this page in three weeks time. 



Questions Week 3 

L The scribes who made the most of the new technical possibilities of parchment and quill to 
produce the gloriously coloured Book of Kells lived in: M 

a) Rome b) Persia c) Greece d) Ireland 

2. In the Middle Ages assembly line of book making the scribe wrote the main text, the limner 
added decorations of real gold and the tournour: 

a) sewed the pages together b) drew ihe fancy Initial tetters c) made the bindings d) specialized 
in musical notation 

3. The first mechanically printed book was o: 

a) Bible b) medical text cj lew book d) book oi psalms 


3 a b c d 



Circle the correct answer 

labcd 2a b c d 

Name: 

Mailing Address: 

Telephone: 
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Encouragement of occupation 

THE VETO which the United States has cast against a UN Security Council 
resolution that calls tor a solution of the Middle East conflict under UN auspices 
shows that Washington evinces little or no esteem towards the highest Inter- 
national body entrusted with safeguarding world peace and resolving regional 
conflicts on the basis of international legitimacy. The veto is tantamount to a 
denial by the United States of the right of the United Nations to carry out the 
task for which it has been established. 

The US move came amidst world -wide outcries against Israeli barbaric prac- 
tices against defenceless Palestinian civilians in the occupied West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip and persistent calls for resolving the Palestinian question, the 
core of the conflict in the region, within an international conference. World gov- 
ernments, east and west, have been advocating UN intervention to put an end 
to the savage treatment of Palestinians under occupation. Only the United 
States, a maverick when Israel is concerned, chose to oppose the international 
will and stand by Israel's aggression, illegal occupation and Inhuman behaviour. 

The immediate consequence of the US veto will undoubtedly mean a consid- 
erable encouragement for Israel to go ahead with its brutal iron-flat policy in the 
occupied areas In an attempt to quell the uprising which has been going on 
there for more than two months. The Arab population In the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, with their hopes for a just settlement, have been dealt a fresh blow 
by the American veto. They will, certainly step up their resistance of the forces 
of occupation to make up for the loss of another opportunity to resolve their 
prolonged problem under UN supervision. The United States has thus adver- 
tently obstructed what has been seen as a serious bid by the world body to end 
the Middle East problem on a just and balanced basis and terminate the tragic 
situation which has been prevailing in the occupied territories for more than 
twenty years. 

The US contention that other moves are being taken to reactivate the Middle 
East peace process is no (ustlfication for its hostile attitude at the Security 
Council, For it has been asserted once and again that no solution would be 
viable or acceptable unless It Is reached through an international conference 
convening under the auspices of the United Nations. No power on earth can 
monopolize or dictate its own concept of peace In a region which has an e- 
normous strategic importance to the whole world. The conflict In the Middle 
East has assumed wide International dimensions, necessitating that a solution 
should be found under UN auspices and with the participation of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council and all the parties involved in the 
dispute. 

Prolonging the uprising 

WITH THE passage of yet another week on the heroic uprising of the Pales- 
! 2 th ? °S cu P'® d territories — a week which witnessed an unjus- 

2! Y eto i n J :he s ® c wity Council, an escalation of Israeli terrorism In the 

West Bank and Gaza Strip villages, and heightened world condemnation of Is- 
rael s barbarism — a major question faces the Arab nation as it watches from 
far- away the generous sacrifices which the Palestinians are making every day. 

The Arabs must ask how they can support the steadfastness of the besieged 
. and prolong the uprising? It becomes a patriotic duty of every Arab, on both 
public and popular levels, lo contribute to those who are suffering from Israel's 
starvation, beatings. Indiscriminate killing and detention policies. 

’ , OWclaMy. Arab leaders must, not cease their diplomatic Initiatives and efforts 

■ 1? , & v t0 ra «y the support of governments and people, organizations and poll- 
s'?.® 1 mPY^ents, behind the Just cause of the Palestinian people until these 
enoris pan materialise Into political and economic’ pressures which should force 

■ Israel : to join In the peace process, . 

HiS ; Majesty King Hussein's latest tour' of European countries comes within 
this context, and |p fulfilment of the Arab Summit's resolutions. 

_ popular tevaji the Arab people muet create means of physically and 
.materially supporting Palestinians under occupation. This has to be done by 
?5E2 ? gn6 J es , tablI ?, h,n 9 Tundfli and sponsoring families and 



Turkey s evolution since the coup 

Dartlfamantflru nnnnaliin. , -T- . . ■ 


Keeping up with 
President Reagan 


President Ronald Reagan's final 
&tate-of-the-union message In office 
promised a continuing agenda of re- 
forms - or 'achievements' as every 
administration likes to see them - but 
history shows that the last and first 
years In offlcs of American leaders 
are the least productive. 


r „ coiih pi 7U i « isn't at risk in tne traoinonaiiy capm 

countries of Western Europe, North Ametto 
special to The star or ^ bul | n t be newly emerging economies 

LONDON - It's not every day that Lao Tsze, g[ tea developing world. The crash data 
the founder of Taoism Sfc*. Is quoted In 


So In that state of flux, surely there is room ; 
for more? A revolution can be an on-going f 
thing for several years, and by Reagan's own 
admission once started It must be difficult to . 
stop. There is, therefore, ample opportunity 
In the remaining year for the president to 
consolidate his gains, If gains they are to be 
seen as by posterity. The free market phi- 
losophy the president spoke of in glowing 
terms te under a serious threat ever since the 
stock-markets' crash of October last yea/ 
and the subsequent aftershocks rendered by 
a less than confident marketplace. 

It Isn't at risk In the traditionally capitalist 
countries of Western Europe, North Ame/fcj 
or Asia but In the newly emerging economies i 


the US Congress. President Ronald 
Reagan's use of his 600 B.C. wisdom was 
brief and lo the point: Govern a great nation 
as you would cook a small Ash; do not 
overdo It. 


do not unuoa oiaias naan, mo uo 

deficit Is far from becoming manageable, and 
hundreds of thousands of American house* 


hundreds of thousands of American nouse- j 
Of all the things we know about the holds would be hard-put to lake seriousjY 
cumbent US Dresldent. hin oullnarv skill Ron nan’ a nlorino that n nr rant reforms wi 


Incumbent US president, his culinary skill 
Isn’t one. But no matter; it’s interesting to 
hear the chef talking, though It isn't the kind 


Reagan’s pledge that current reforms 
"prevent tne federal budget from ever a 
ravaging the family budget." By a const 


hear the chef talking, though it Isn't the kind ravaging the family budget." By a consent#* 
of helpful Information one expects. Whatever tlve estimate, the deficits corrosive effect on 
the forthcoming year of the Reagan pres- the households Is expected to last sevwa 
Idency holds for the tiny fish, the great years, If not the next decade. 

American nation actually, cannot bs distilled . 


from the presidential tip-off. Nor Is it clear as 
to what the future hods for the rest of the 


The democratic revolution cited by Reagan 
Is itself a potential vlcltim of the recessions^ 


By Maggie James 

Special to The Star 

i ONDON — There have been three military 
coups in Turkey since i960, each bringing 
about some political and social change In 
the country. Yet the last takeover in Sep- 
ember 1980 was perhaps the most far- 
reaching in its consequences. 

The Generals’ Coup in Turkey by veteran 
iournalist Mehmet AH Birand, pubiished by 
Brassey’s of London, is the story of that 
coup how it evolved and its effects on the 
Turks and their country. Already a best- 
seller in Turkey, the English version is one 
of the most detailed accounts on hand of a 
military seizure of power In a modern state. 

Birand maintains that Turkey’s army hBB 
a unique position. "Inside and outside the 
country, the Turkish armed torces are per- 
ceived as a moderating factor with the le- 
gitimate right — or even duty — to Inter- 
vene In the name of the nation," and "the 
perception that this Is ‘our army’, a central 
part of Turkish life with all its contradictions 
and shortcomings, Is pervasive." 

At the beginning of 1978. Bulent Ecevlt 
was re-elected prime minister of Turkey for 
the third time, representing his own land 
now defunct) Republican People's Party as 
well as a coalition of smaller groups. But 
Turkey was beset by many problems. 

The economy, drained by the Cyprus 
intervention during a previous Ecevit admi- 
nistration in 1974 and then ravaged by the 
oil-price rise in subsequent years, was a 
prevalent worry. There was a developing 
conflict among the population, the rlght- 
-wlng and left- wing factions at each other's 
throats, street riots, assassinations, an 
ominous uncertainty. Added to the civil 
strife was the revolt of the Kurds In eastern 
Turkey. 

With the fall of Shah Mohammed Roza 
Phlavl in Iran in 1978, the Middle East be- 
came a focus of Western Interest. "The 
'loss' of Iran upped the 'value' of Turkey's 
strategic location, although from an Ameri- 
can point of view, Turkey and Iran were not 
total equivalents," says BIrand. 

"Above all they could not expect the 
same pliability from Turkey as they had 
found under the absolutist rule of the Shah 
— public opinion, a vociferous Left, and a 
quarrelsome parliament as well as extra- 
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crises with great concern. 

When the Russians moved Into Afghanis- 
tan In December 1979, Turkey was again 
spotlighted as a Western partner of im- 
mense geographical importance. If. as (he 
US feared, the Soviets went Into Iran and 
thence to the oil-fields of the Middle East, 
Turkey would be in the main line of defence, 
the strategists reasoned. 

General Kenan Evren, chief of staff in 
September 1980 and current president, led 
the Operation Flag' before the dawn of t2 
September which "specified a range of 
measures including the takeover of the 
country's broadcasting facilities, the control 
of parliament and neutralization of political 
parties, the supplies of essentials to the po- 
pulation In the aftermath of the intervention, 
lists of suspects to be rounded up imme- 
diately, and controls over the banking sys- 
tem to avert any panic.” it was, as Birend 
explains, "obvious that ‘Operation Flag' was 
basically a technical blueprint for the seiz- 
ure of power," 

The coup was greeted with great relief by 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
which had offered Turkey financial aid, but 
on its own terms," Birand says. "There was, 
however, more to It than an urgent rescue 
operation to shore up the ailing economy of 
NATO’s newly-upgraded south- eastern 
bulwark." 

"It was felt that Turkey had become a 
test-case for IMF interventions in a host of 
developing countries, particularly Latin Am- 
erican debtors, similarly teetering on the 
brink of defaulting on their accumulated 


convince the US government, supranational 
organizations and various funding agencies 
that the development of capitalism was de- 
sirable and should be subsidized externally. 

Keyder elaborates, "Turkey’s geographi- 
cal position on the 'southern flank of NATO' 
and its shared border with the Soviet Union 
were undoubtedly important factors contri- 
buting to the success of this endeavour." 
He adds, "In the case of Turkey, US eco- 
nomic and military aid provided the single 
most important credit item (after exports) 
each year until 1969." 

"For purposes of free trade within the 
customs union, investment In the member 
countries was a more certain proposition: 
while if cheap labour were the issue, invest- 
ment outside the European Community was 
more lucrative than investment in Turkey 
with Its relatively high wages." 

Keyder discusses Turkey's economic cr- 
ises throughout the 1970‘s, mentioning the 
world oil crisis and the invasion of Cyrpus in 
1974. Each circumstance prompted the 
West, in particular the United States, to cut 
back on "the official funds they transferred 
to Turkey under the categories of grants, 
aid, long-term loans and military assis- 
tance." 

Of Turkey's economy after the 1980 
coup, Keyder says, "A new type of regula- 
tion was necessary. The elaborate nexus of 
state controls and distribution policies were 
to be dismantled through a prescription ot 
policies that IMF experts freely dispensed." 

The book ia a radical In-depth study of Its 
subject, but with a clasa-consclouanees 
that prevails throughout. 
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^Nation security Council Including the USSR 
and China. 

Direct talks between Jordan and Israel 
might then take place as a subcommittee of 
the larger conference. The problem Is to 
bring together those two, or any other pairs 
of states, so they could then negotiate 
freely. Another question Is whether they 
would be somehow subject to the will of tne 
International conference. This apparently _ 
worries the Israelis. 

The mission of Philip Habib to Jordan Is 
understood to have engaged In the subter- 
fuge of saying that the US was Interested In 
discussing living conditions and Increased 
self-government in the occupied territories. 
One US diplomat argued that such prscttcal 
Issues could diminish the heat engendered 
by violence and the international confer- 
ence Issues, and make it ponribtoto take 
up the more vital issues a little later. 

Talks between sn American envoy 
KiL HussiTare of special Interest also 


because King Hussein has been hurt by the 
US Congress' decision to deny Jordan air- 
craft and missiles. 

President Mubarak Is understood to feel 
that an international conference could In 
some way develop as a replacement for the 
Camp David accords which resulted until 
recently In Egypt's bBlng ostracized by 
other Arab states. 

The Egyptian president (n speeches and a 
television appearance also proposed a "alx 
month moratorium" on all forme of violence 
by Arabs and Israelis, halting all settlement 
activities In occupied tenTortfes and guaran- 
teeing the safety of Palestinians, as a pre- 
paration for the eventual international con- 
ference. 

Finally he suggests that Israel might be 
amendable If it was given reasons to believe 
that Palestinians might seek, federation with 
Jordan. 
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By Ya’coub Ahmad 


Fear-barrier 

broken 

THE FEAR-barrler has been broken In 
the occupied Arab territories follow- 
ing two months of dally confrontation 
between Arab protestors and Israeli 
troops. Watching on TV an Arab youth 
chaalng an Israeli soldier or Bettler 
should nol surprise ua any more. 

Before the historic uprising began, 
Arabs In the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip feared random shooting, brutual 
beating, arbitrary arrest and humilia- 
tion, They feared provocative Jewish 
eettlere roaming the streets of Arab 
towns and villages with their fingers 
ready to pull the triggers. The occu- 
pation had its awful aspect amongst 
the defenceless population. 

Things are now different. The spirit 
of resistance has rekindled and the 
awe has been replaced with courage 
and determination. A drastic change 
has occurred In the attitude of the 
Arab population towards the Israeli 
machinery of occupation. The Israelis 
will pay a very heavy price If they 
think that the hands of the clock can 
be turned backward. 

What has happened la not very diffi- 
cult to understand. In the past eight 
weeks, the Israelis used all means 
available to quell the uprising, Includ- 
ing excesses such as killing by poi- 
sonous gas. The Israelis have ex- 
hausted all repressive tactics em- 
ployed In both old and modern his- 
tory. Maes killing, I suppose, Is un- 
thinkable. 

For their part, the Arabs have en- 
dured all these Israeli practices; only 
to find out that tha gains; ln terms of 
ealf-reepect and international sympa- 
thy and esteem, far exceed the 
losses. 

It Is now crystal clear that tha re- 
volting Palestinians wilt never be de- 
terred by any measures of repression 
after experiencing the sweet taste of 
success. The Israelis, on the other 
hand, being condemned world-wide 
for their Inhuman behaviour, will have 
to act more cautiously against the re- 
volting population. Furthermore, their 
soldiers have been demoralized after 
being pushed Into a war of attrition 
with unarmed civilians. Their reputa- 
tion as tough combat soldiers has 
severely deteriorated after they have 
been assigned the duties of riot- 
police and brought to the streets to 
confront old men, woman and chil- 
dren. 

The breaking of the fear-barrier will 
prove to be a decisive factor In fore- i 
Ing Israel to abandon Its intransigent i 
position and give In to Palestinian de- 
mands. The Israelis will eoon find out 
that they cannot afford, ln terms of 
costa, morale of their army and pso- 
pie and even military power, to conti- 
nue to control an Arab population In- 
creasingly determined to reap the 
fruit of Its huge sacrifices, without 
fear of death by shooting or poison- 
ing, arrests or bone-breaking. 

The greater disaster looms on the 
Israeli side who has very much to Iobs 
unless It rescinds Its denial of the la* 
gltlmate rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. 
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Palestinian stones against helicopters 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 

(Agencies) — Palestinians Wed- 
nesday threw rocks at Israelis 
cars in Bethlehem, Injuring two Is- 
raelis. Israeli radio added that Is- 
raeli riding in the cars threw 
stones back at the demonstrators 
and fired pistol shots over their 
headB. 

Meanwhile, Asma Ibrahim, 24, 
who was shot In the head during a 
demonstration In Anabta Tuesday, 
died of her wounds at the hospital. 
Her death brought to 42th number 
of Arabs killed by Israeli gunfire 
since clashes broke out on 8 
December, according to a United 
Nations count. 

in Halhoul, 10 miles south of 
Jerusalem, protesters Wednesday 
raised Palestinian flags, burned 
tires and blocked roads before Is- 
raeli troops dispersed them, the 
Palestine Press Service reported. 
The Arab-run news agency said 
troopa fired live ammunlnlllon to 
disperse protesters at a high 
school In Hebron. No iniuries were 
reported. 

In the Gaza Strip, about 600 
students protested in Khan You- 
nls, parading Palestinian flags and 
plotures of Arabs from the town 
who had been killed in dashes 
with the army. A commercial strike 
closed shops in Gaza city. The 
army forced open 20 stores In the 
city centre, but merchants conti- 
nued to stay away from their 
stores. 

On Tuesday armed Jewish set- 
tlers vandalized care In a West 
Bank town of Anabta where there 
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Rabin’s strategy enforced! Palestinian isiam 


was an earlier clash between Is- 
raelis and Arab protesters in 
which two Arabs were shot to 
death. 

The army said soldiers turned 
back a second group of armed 
settles who tried to enter the Arab 
village of Ein Yabrud Monday 
night. They were apparently ret- 
aliating for a firebomb attack Sun- 
day in which a settler was sev- 
erely burned. 

Leaders of the Gush Emunlm 
Settlement Movement an- 
nounced they had formed a spe- 
cial reaction team to respond to 
Palestinians riots. They warned 
they might not be able to restrain 
their followers If Arabs attacks on 
settlers continued. "The purpose 
was to tell residents that until now 
we have been restrained. A settler 
said, from now on, we don’t know 
what we will do.” 

The reported vigilante attack 
followed an incident Monday In 
which a convoy of Israeli soldiers 
and civilians was trapped by 
atone-throwlng protesters. 

Israelis got out of their vehicles 
and opened fire, but the army said 
U was still investigating whether 
soldiers or civilians fired the fatal 
shots. 

Melr Kihn, secretary of the re- 
gional council , for settlements In 
Nablus area, said settlers formed 
a team to "Decide how to react to 
the disturbances." He would not 
elaborate. 

Kihn also blamed the Israeli gov- 
• ernment for the recent upsurge ol 


violence in the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. "The hesita- 
tion of the government has 
created this situation," Khin told 
the Associated Press. "From my 
knowledge of Arabs, they need a 
strong arm.” 

The army ordered the closure of 
all West Bank schools and four 
universities Tuesday, a day after 
violent clashes, many of them in- 
volving students. The one-day col- 
sure affected about 280,000 
students who had returned to 
classes Monday after a two-week 
midterm break. 

Among the facilitities ordered 
closed was Vatican-sponsored 
Bethlehem University which had 
opened its doors Monday after a 
three-month closure Imposed foll- 
owing violent demonstrations. 

The army also extended cur- 
fews on the West Bank city of Na- 
blus, and six villages and 
refugee camps in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. 

0i8turnbances were reported 
Monday throughout the occupied 
territories and curfews were im- 
posed on five refugee camps and 
Nablus, the largest city in the 
West Bank with 100,000 re- 
sidents. Troops moved into Na- 
blus, downtown central market 
area overnight and arrested 
dozens of Palestinians after two 
days In which protesters con- 
trolled the streets. 

Residents of Dheishe refugee 
camp on the outskirts of Beth- 
lehem said a bus carrying Jewish 
settlers was stoned on the main 
road leading past the camp. A re- 
sident said the settlers got off the 
bus. chased a group of youths and 
dragged a half-dozen ranging in 
age from 10 to 14 aboard the bus. 
He said settlers left the youths off 
at military headquarters in Beth- 
lehem. 

Youths Monday locked the 
street in Arab East Jerusalem 
where a full commercial strike has 
been In effect for more than three 
weeks. Police fired tear gas to dis- 
perse them. 

Near the Church of the Holy 
Sepuleher, police fired tear-gaa to 
disperse about 200 protesters, 
mostly women, who shouted 
anti-Israeli slogans after attending 
a memorial service for the Pales- 
tinian martyrs. Later Sunday, 
stone-throwing protesters clashed 
with riot police firing tear-gas at 
the same cite, about 100 metres 
from the church. 

Late Sunday, one more Israeli 
car was flrebombed near Ramallah 
while two llrebombs were hurled 
at Israeli vehicles near Jer- 
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uslame’s Arab neighbourhood of 
Anata, Israel radio said. No injuries 
or damage were reported. 

Finally the relative quiet in the 
occupied territories was shattered 
Saturday as Israeli troops opened 
fire on hundreds of demonstrators, 
seriously wounding at least two 
people, the army and Palestinian 
sources said. 

During day-long demonstrations 
in Nablus and nearby Balata re- 
fugee camp, hundreds of protes- 
ters, clashed with troops who used 
tear-gas, rubber bullets and live 
ammunition. 

The violence in Nablus appeared 
to be the worst in the occupied 
territories since the army initiated 
a new policy ol beating Palestinian 
protesters three weeks ago. The 
army declared the city a closed 
military zone and ordered repor- 
ters out. It also clamped a curfew 
on nearby Balata refugee camp. 

Demonstrators waved Pales- 
tinian flags, chanted anti-Israeli 
slogans and held up pictures of 
Yasser Arafat, leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
A witness who refused to Identify 
himself said soldiers stormed into 
Al-ltlhad Hospital and arrested 
dozens of Palestinians. 

There were also demonstrations 
in Hebron where troops dispersed 
stone-throwing students from the 
Islamic University. 

In Gaza City, shopkeepers 
obeyed instructions to close down 
their stores. The order was Issued 
earlier in the week by the National 
Unity Committee for the Uprising 
in the Territories. A leaflet iss- 
ued by the committee accused Is- 
raeli troops of attacking two 
women in the Beach refugee 
camp, near Gaza city. It urged the 
Palestinians to continue the prot- 
est campaign against Israel and 
close their stores on Saturday. 

Also in Gaza city, Israeli troops 
clashed with student demnonslra- 
tors who burned tires and chanted 
anti-Israel! slogans. The soldiers 


attacked the demonstrators m ' 
tear-gas and beat those S 
caught. Seven Palestinians 
sent to hospital with bruises S 
broken bones. Troops also Ikm 
tear gas at a group of 40 worn!- 
protesting the arrest ol « 
18-y ear-old youth by soldiers ^ 
beal and threw him in a jeep. 

In the mixed Arab-Jewish nehr 
bourhood of Abu Tor in Jerusaler 
police broke up a demonstrator 
and arrested one Palestine- ■ 
youth, Israel radio reported. . • 

As the violence surged the u* 
ited States began a new round of 
diplomacy focusing on a tempo, 
ary, self-rule scheme for the is 
million residents of the west bar* ! 
and Gaza Strip who have be*' 
living under Israeli military a* 
since 1967. Veteran US envoy Pit: 
lip Habib who delivered a messag 
to King Hussein from Presideit; 
Ronald Reagan on Saturday, ft*; 
official Jordan News Agency i»i 
ported. 


The agency did not elaborate 
and the U.S embassy spokesmy: 
in Amman said he had no Informal 
tion about the meeting or letter.) 

The meeting occurs against ft- 
background ol a visit to Washlty, 
ton by Egyptian President How; 
Mubarak, a close ally of King Hus- ; 
sein in efforts to solve the Areto 
Israeli conflict, and a debate in ft 
United Nations over Palestinian irr 
rest in the occupied territories. 

In another development, the Un-J 
ited States vetoed a Security Couv 
cil Resolution Monday calling to 


UN Sponsored peace talks onfe ! 
Middle East, saying it would inter-) 
fere with a U.S. diplomatic info) 


tive. The vote was 14-1. 

The veto came after days rf 
negotiations failed to find commtf 
ground on the problem of theocw 
pled West Bank and Gaza Slrj. 
which has attracted world# 
concern and given new urgency!) 
the search Tor peace betwemi 
Israel and Arab countries. 
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Roots of resurgence 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

THE POPULAR Palestinian upris- 
ing in the territories under lsraeH 
control Is far from resolution but it 
has brought into sharper relief an 
Islamic movement which, for many 
years now. has Intrigued and in- 
stilled fear among the Israelis. 

Israeli government analysts In- 
variably have concluded that an 
Islamic upsurge in the occupied 
territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza would automatically alienate 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). and strike deep divi- 
sions among the Palestinians. But 
the assumption increasingly ap- 
pears to be providing wrong, ac- 
cording to recent reports and In- 
dependent analyses of the situa- 
tion. 

There are, of course, several 
Islamic groups In the occupied ter- 
ritories with a large following 
among the young, moat of whom 
were born shortly before or after 
Israel seized the areas In the June 
1967 war. But there perhaps any 
simplistic definition that the Isla- 
mic movement should stop. 

Independent analysts point out 
that Islamic Jihad in the occupied 
territories, a distinct movement al- 
together, Is not to be confused 
with the Islamic Jihad in Lebanon. 
Egypt or Iran. Likewise, the Islamic 
movement in the Gaza Strip dif- 
fers markedly from that in the 
West Bank, even though the 
groups share views or Ideological 
framework. 

The Islamic movement took root 
In the Gaza Strip between 1948 
and 1967, nurtured by traditional 
ties with Ikhwan Al-Muelimeen, 
[he Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood. 
In the years after the debacle of 
1967, the movement was dormant 
though not quite Inactive. 

In the aftermath of the Iranian 
revolution In 1979, some strains of 
ne movement drew Inspiration 
from Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomel- 
22 message, which had its Inevil- 
fibie fallout on the area. 

But other strains among the 
>undamentallst8 ware dominated 


by the Muslim Brotherhood. Ac- 
cording to Palestinian sources, the 
movement was based at the Isla- 
mic University in Gaza and 
worked, according to one source, 
toward "raising the level of Islamic 
consciousness in the area." 

The main thrust of that mess- 
age, according to Palestinian ana- 
lysts, was that liberation could 
come only after the people return 
to "true Islam" and that a future 
state would be Islamic in charac- 
ter, albeit with nationalistic over- 
tones, and Independent of foreign 
rule. 

The universities played a part 
also In the spread of the Islamic 
movement in the West Bank. The 
Islamic Jihad's growth at Blr Zelt, 
Al-Najah and Hebron universities, 
for example, was embodied In the 
student union elections. 

The Islamic groups, in both the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank, 
consider armed struggle as the 
principal way toward achieving 
their objective and advance a two- 
fold rejection of Israel. 

Firstly, they argued, Israel is an 
extraneous Jewish state amidst a 
Muslim world, and secondly, It's a 
Zionist entity occupying the Pales- 
tinian lands and oppressing the 
people. 

The Muslim groups grew In an 
atmosphere of "hopelessness” 
over the lack of a political solution 
to the Arab-israeli conflict. "They 
tried Marxism, they tried many 
other things during the past 20 
years of occupation, but they saw 
no solution, so the Islamic Jihad 
appealed to them," a Palestinian 
analyst said. 

The effect of the Islamic groups 
was palpable in the Gaza Strip, 
the traditional stronghold through 
its historical ties with the Muslim 
Brotherhood, but their Influence 
was seen to spread also through a 
rejection of western lifestyle, 
which usually was associated with 
the occupying power, Israel. The 
Muslim groups sought to replace 
that lifestyle with their own Ideas 
about ways of living and the envi- 
ronment. Where there was resis- 
tance they did not hesitate to use 
violence. 
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A member of the Islamic Jihad 
group, who insisted on anonymity 
said, "We have to admit that we 
aim at converting the Middle East 
region to committed Muslims, be- 
fore we can liberate Palestine 
from its aggressors." 

These principles and teachings 
brought the Muslim groups into 
direct conflict with the nationalist 
groups. There were some clashes 
between the supporters of the 
Muslim groups and the PLO. In 
1981, the supporters oi the Mu- 
slim Brotherhood burnt the Red 
Crescent library in Gaza, claiming 
that the Red Crescent, the Pales- 
tinian equivalent of the Red Cross, 
was associated with communism. 

The PLO’s retreat from Lebanon 
after the 1982 Israeli Invasion en- 
couraged the Islamic groups to 
seek to expand their power base. 
The rivalry was most evident on 
the university campuses, where 
disputes became endemic. The Al- 
Najah University in Nablus was or- 
dered to close in September 19B7 
by its administration after repea- 
ted clashes between the Islamic 
and PLO supporters. 

At the outset, Israel took ad- 
vantage of the dissension and 
supported the Muslim movements, 
expecting them to overwhelm the 
nationalist groups and undercut 
the PLO's Influence. 

But the Israeli strategists had 
exaggerated those divisions. Ac- 
cording to one Arab analyst, "the 
disparity between the two sides 
remained limited" and failed to 
turn Into an inter- Palestinian con- 
flict of significant dimensions. One 
reason for the lack of serious or 
prolonged friction was the compo- 
sition of the Islamic constituency. 
The other was a quick reappraisal 
by both sides of the situation In 
the area. 

Many of the adherents of the 
Islamic groups were ordinary con- 
servative Muslims who tradi- 
tionally were close lo their Islamic 
roots. This was particularly so In 
Gaza, where the Islamic University 
functioned as a branch of Al- 
Azhar University in Cairo. 

Prior to the rivalry that caused 
the clashes, a kind of tactical all- 



Israeli strategists have overestimated the rift between 
the Muslim movements and the PLO 


iance was seen developing be- 
tween the Muslim fundamentalist 
groups and the nationalists, mainly 
Fatah, which Is not Marxist. The 
link was based on the argument 
that the liberation struggle could 
only be waged by arms and by 
commitment to Islam. 

The president of the Islamic Un- 
iversity In Gaza, Mohammed 
Siyam, was quoted as saying, 
"Yasser Arafat does not want to 
get rid of the Islamic fundamental- 
ists because he supplies them 
with the money and arms." 

Palestinian sources confirmed 
that the Islamic fundamentalists 
"use knives to perform their op- 
erations, and they purchase arms 
from Israeli underground sources. 

Islamic Jihad members were 
seen to be responsible for the 
knifing of the Israelis In Gaza and 
for throwing bombs during the gra- 
duation ceremony of an Israeli 
army unit near the Wailing Wall, 
which resulted in the death of one 
soldier and wounding of 69 others. 

The Incidents led to Israeli offi- 
cials reassessing the Islamic 
movement’s potential. One source 
said the Israeli intelligence now re- 
garded the Islamic movement as 
“one of the moat dangerous orga- 
nizations — due to the nature of 
its operations and its well- aimed 


underground organization and 
structure." 

Within the Parestlnian ranks, 
however, there is still some doubt 
as to how effective the Islamic 
movement can be in the long term. 
Palestinian analysts suspect that 
the movement's strength and 
potential Is overrated as part of an 
'Israeli attempt to destroy the 
PLO”. 

The analysts also cite as the 
PLO's abiding strengths the 
Palestinian's consistent support to 
the nationalist, rather than the 
Islamic, cause and a history of oo- 
existence between the Christian 
and Muslim Palestinians. In ordBr 
for the Islamic movement to be 
more broad-based it will to drasti- 
cally change the robust structure 
of the Palestinian society. That 
won't be easy, according to in- 
dependent analysts. 

But the PLO's strategy so far, 
has been one of accommodation. 
The Palestinian National Council 
(PNC), the parliament in exile, 
which oonvened in Algiers in April 
1987, recognized the Islamic 
groups and organizations. Subse- 
quent meetings took place be- 
tween the PLO and Muslim groups 
in Tunis and Baghdad. One result 
of the consultations has been the 
absence of conflict which marked 
the early 1980s. 


Elite Israeli troops suffer 


By Ian Black 

ON THE slope that leads up to the 
centre of Sa'lr village, the six Is- 
raeli paratroopers fail silent, grip 
their Galil rifles, and watch Intently 
for any sudden movement. 

But there are only women and 
small children outside the rough 
etone houses. The arrests are 
over, but a curfew Is still In force. 

Yesterday afternoon, Sa’lr lo- 


with unrest, but insist that the 
controversial policy of beating 
Arab protesters — if not of delib- 
erately breaking their limbs to stop 
them throwing stones — is better 
than shooting. 

Some are angry about their Im- 
age, tarnished by reports that 
hundreds of Palestinians including 
women, children and old men, 
have suffered fractures at the 
hands of the security forces. Each 
patrol is equipped with rubber bull- 


memberB of the Golani Infantry 
brigade — another top lighting 
unit — have been seen repeatedly 
beating Palestinians, including 
people not actively rioting. 

And what about the Gaza Strip, 
where a recent spell of duty was 
described yesterday in a monolo- 
gue by an anonymous 20-year-okJ 
soldier on the front page of the 
Hadashot newspaper? 

"The most violent brutality was 
on the ‘detainees square," he 




— a quiet, vine-growing West 
Bank backwater In the rocky hills 
near Hebron. For the young Israeli 
conscripts, proud to wear the red 
be re Is of an elite combat unit, this 
is not the battlefield for which they 
have trained. 

After six weeks of riot-control 
duty In the Ramallah area, and 
then down to a camp near here, 
these soldiers have had their fill of 
confronting women and children 
throwing stones. 

"Moat of us would rather be In 
Lebanon fighting real terrorists," 
says Tony, who gave up catering 
college In Manchester to emigrate 
to Israel five years ago. "We are 
soldiers, not policemen. I can tell 
you a thousand places I'd rather 
be than here." 

All the soldiers accept that there 
have been "deviations" from 
standing orders ° n how to deal 
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the men carry batons. 

"Tha media,” complains VJftoh, 
"make out that we've chosen to 
live by violence, as If we were 
South Africans who do have a 
choice. We are fighting for our 
lives. The enemy aay they want to 
throw us Into the see. On the 
other hand we do try to behave in 
a humane way." 

"You stand in front of some 
Arab kid who has been throwing 
stones. You see hie face. It's hard 
to beat him," says Yuval, a quiet, 
baby-faced klbbutznlk. "Its much 
easier to shoot your enemy from a 
distance. I'm not able to beat any- 
one. "The problem Is the politi- 
cians, not ua. It's they who have 
to find the solutions." 

But how typical are these ser- 
vicemen, or the conservative, rural 
Hebron area where they are serv- 
ing? To the north, in Ramallah, 
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biers went down there and laid 
Into Arabs who were kneeling 
down. One day soldiers went to a 
detainee who they claimed had 
thrown stones and really smashed 
him up with their batons. 

Meron, the deputy company 
commander in Sa’lr, says that mo- 
rale Is alright but that the men are 
disappointed with the lob they 
have to do. ‘The pressure comes 
from dealing with women and chil- 
dren, and the main problem Is 
when you come to arrest a kid and 
he's surrounded by his whole 
family. 

It is not a pleasant experience 
to 'follow the patrol through the 
village, with the Palestinians star- 
ing impassively as the Israelis, In 
two parallel lines of three, file 
slowly past them up the slope, "if 
looks could kill," laughs Tony. 
"We'd all.be dead." 

The Guardian 
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j Dr. Nabll El-Sharif 

I Sobering 
facts 

THE PALESTINIAN uprising 
In the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip la still going 
an and Its intensity Is 
deepening day by day. There 
are, furthermore, clear fodl- 
latlona that Israel is begin- 
ling to get Impatient, and 
vou d most likely start to act 
nationally In the coming 
lays. | 
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By John Tanner 

Special to The Star 
LONDON — When the Soviet Un- 
ion finally pulls its forces out of Af- 
ghanistan. Professor SebghatullEjh 
Mojade'dl will Play a key role In the 
liberated nation. He and his family 
have been fighting for a free and 
Islamic Afghanistan.' for a long 
time. Today MbJadedi. 62, Is' one 
of seven leaders of the Islamic All- 
iance. which represents 
most of the Mujahideen guer- 
illas fighting the Soviet -backed 
government in Kabul. Craggy, de- 
termined and layout, Mojadedf Is 
a political moderate.’ an Islamic In- 
tellectual and a nationalist. 

He is campaigning for the coun- 
try's former King Zahlr Shah to 
lead a free Afghanistan, perhaps 
as Its president. “My personal 
Idea is that King Zahlr Shah 
should have a great role in Afgha- 
nistan. although I was In prison 
under the king for four years and 
seven months," Mojadedf said in 
an Interview. 

Mo|adedl recently returned to 
Peshawar, the home In Pakistan 
for three million Afghan refugees 
after a tour of Western Europe' 
He believes the end of the Soviet 
Intervention Is in sight, but recog- 
nizes that obstacles remain to be 
overcome and added, "The So- 
viets are defeated, but it Is difficult 
to kick them out." i 


USSR wi thdrawal in sight 
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Deposed king Zahlr Shah Sabghatu.lah Mo,adedl 
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He does not believe that the 
Marxist regime of Dr Mohammed 
Najlbullah can play any part in an 
Interim government to be set up 
during the Soviet withdrawal. He 
said. “Afghanistan is a Muslim 
country and the communists don’t 


t b heto»ner d9 " dd0n ' tbeto81 " 

12- m pnth period for the withdra- 
wal of Soviet forces. But the Muia- 
S; re unlikely to accept a 
cease-fire while any Soviets re- 
main in Afghanistan; while Mo- 
scow wants a cease-fire as part 
of any withdrawal package 


Moscow Is also anxious that an 
interim government should Include 
the Afghan Communist Party. So 
the talks between the Kabul re- 
gime and Pakistan remain dead- 
locked. There are no direct talks 
between the Soviet Union and the 


leaders of the Mujahideen. 

cJWS? Saldl am SUfB Najlb 

SthL? ri k ° ne 9,aas of wa ler 
without m permission of [he 

Soviets, adding that the Islamic 

JJSf-J!? 0 w,, 1 l not negotiate with 
puppet regimes." 

Mojadedl s political problem is 
tna most of the guerrillas owe 
their allegiance not to his organi- 
zation but to the radical group led 
by Gulbeddln Hekmatyar. 

That may be one reason Mojad- 
edi now backs 74-year-old Zahlr 
Shah, exiled in Italy since his over- 
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ADC blasts CBS movie 

‘Terrorist on Trial’ 

itentfon that thn thn 1*™ all chnnllm. An/. 


the Israeli shooting of Pales- 
tinian demonstrators In Gaza 
and the occupied West bank, 
Hollywood producers conti- 
nue to avoid any negative ref- 
erences to Israel in their films. 
“Terrorlsl on Trial" is just one 
more In a series of exploitative 
films that would have the Am- 
erican public believe that 
Arabs, ba they Palestinian or 
other, have an Irrational hatred 
for America for reasons that 
are best left unarticulated. We 
find such blatant self- censor- 
ship and Arab-bashing unac- 
ceptable. 

If, as CBS claims, "Terrorist 
on Trial" Is indeed a film about 
the workings of the American 
judicial system then would it 
not have been Just as effective 
to have portrayed a non-ethnic 
terrorist from a fictitious group 
or country? The enormously 
popular TV series "Mission Im- 
possible" used just such an ap- 
proach very successfully. 

If. as George Englund claims, 
the film is about the root 
causes of Palestinian terrorism 
then why was Alan Dershowltz, 
a well- known apologist for Is- 
raeli policy hired as a consul- 
tant to devise a credible Pales- 
tinian defence? Coming on the 
heels of the highly publicized 
and brutal Israeli repression of 
the current uprising In the oc- 
cupied territories, many view- 
ers of this film might find ft odd 
that Israel is on the back bur- 
ner of Ajami's rage. 

Terrorism by anyone and to- 
wards any end Is abhorrent. 
However, if one Is going to ex- 
plore the causes of such 
violence, one should, at the 
verv least, honestly portray the 
problem. In this instance the 
producers have used unac- 
ceptable restraint and. in so 
doing, have left out the most 
important part of the story: Is- 
rael. 


with ADC regarding the script, 
our input was cosmetic In na- 
ture. Some of our suggestions 
were accepted but none af- 
fected the basic premise of the 
film. As George Englund him- 
self stated at a press confer- 
ence In New York last Novem- 
ber. "the understanding (with 
ADC) was that the substance 
of the drama was not at issue, 
but we wanted to be absolutely 
clear about anything that was 
technical on matters of clarifi- 
cation and procedure." While 
we appreciate Englund's ef- 
forts we feel that they were too 
late In coming. Our main 
concern had to do, In fact, with 
the substance of "Terrorist On 
Trial." If one is going to give a 
Palestinian a forum to air hlB 
grievances then we ask that 
the expression be honest. To 
do otherwise the understand- 
ing (with ADC) was that the 
substance of the drama was 
not at issue, but we wanted to 
be absolutely clear aboutcom- 
munlty to abandon Its use of 
negative Arab stereotypes to 
the exclusion of any positive I 
Arab characters in any film, 
dramatic series, or situation 
comedy in the last 20 years. 
We maintain that there are 
none and that Arabs have the 
doubtless distinction of being 
the only ethnic group that has 
consistently and relentlessly 
been ridiculed, vilified and In- 
sulted. "Terrorist On Trial" 
continues that tradition. 

ADC has called upon its 
national membership to monitor 
"Terrorist On Trial" and then to 
express its views to local CBS 
affiliates, to CBS Entertainment 
President Kim LeMasters and 
to the national sponsors of the 
broadcast. We hope that by so 
doing, we will be able to gener- 
ate a definitive debate on the 
subject of Hollywood's refu- 
sal to apply the concept of "ba- 
lance" — the off-setting of ne- 

MnlluA /■'hflrar'ffiro tuith 


Da nuri b "i h ' S cous ' n - Mohammad 
Daoud. I am in coniacl with the 

ugees and the Mujahideen and 

Zah?r%h2h f -°k ,he pe0ple support 
4dhir Shah, he claimed. 

A more objective survey of re- 
fugees in Pakistan found 7 1 65 
P h , C0n ! of Ihe men in favour of 

1959 wh« r n ’ 7 rn h'° A, s hani stan. In 
, oy ' when Zahir Shah was oriii 

ruling and Daoud was premier 
S™ d ' was ™P r 's°ned for cam ■ 

Sir -i 

wllhm a free Afghanistan. 

oh^L 8 ? 6 ?' bs,0n 9S to one of Af- 

hIS 3 ^ Gal ‘ by Pus htun faml- 
1®'. ™. grandfather Shamsul 
Masha yjkh Mojadedi helped the 

“T 9 '; y 9 e H c a ap a 9 ,s ri ".? h d< “" 

grandfather foughl foe^BritlS? 
t now I fight the Soviets ." 

His vision Is of a free Afghanis- 
tan where tradition and moderate 
Islamic values hold away. "Islam is 

HfSTi ar # ‘here is no extrem- 
ism in Islam, said Mojadedi. who 
is a Sunni Muslim. "We accept 
modernization, but according to 
the Islamic religion." Islam gives 
great respect for women, who do 
not take their husband’s name on 

and wh0 ’ by Seating 
the children, control Ihe future. 

On the Iran-lraq war, he said it 
is against fslam because both 
countries are Islamic and we 
should mediate. But he was one of 
the first to declare Jihad (holy war) 
against the Soviet-backed Kabul 
regime. 

The Islamic Alliance pours scorn 
on the Loya Jirgah (assembly of 
elders), revived by Najlb and con- 
vened in December 1987 In Kabul. 
The meeting was subjected to 
rocket attacks by the Mujahideen, ; 
who argued that without them and 1 
the refugees Ihe assembly was 1 
no! valid. 

In a free Afghanistan. Mojadedi 
wants to see both a national elec- ! 
tion on Western lines and a tradi- * 
tlonal Loya Jirgah. Aa well as the 


religious cchohrs. tribal leaders 
0 ? d '"toteefuaki. the assembly 
should fciijC/ include leaders of Ihe- 
guerillas and ol ihe refugees. 

d Four million Afghans are re- 
d m Pakistan ' and Iran,' 

Another two million have been 
t driven from their homes wilhm Af- 
9 han, s[ an by the fighting and 
£ hav , e lecJ to Kabul, which is 

5 swollen far beyond its pre-war 
ii bize 

II ™^ adedi heli0v es an Interim 
coalition government headed bv 

■ thn h oii Sha ^ v f ould b0 a PP f oved by 
t ; be a| l-male Loya Jirgah. It would 
, then be supported by most Af- 

i SSM ho *. lon 9 ,he stresses 
. within the coalition could be con- 
tained is questionable. 

Mojadedi has a strong inter- 
national perspective, having stu- 
died at Cairo University and lived 
£ Sau d| Arabia and Beirut. After 
S f 8 ,““ p I" 1973.. he found 
himself In Denmark. He recalled, 
At the time of the coup, I was in 

tha? 8 . 0 * an J s,arnlc conference, at 

2SJP 1 Ghada,li was - flood 

fh« M ?J, ad /? di ^ Waa invlted to head 
n c tln fln, [. e oi Scandinavia 
£ Bnha9e H- but wh0 " the Af- 

MohaSST 51 ? arty u nderNoor 
Mohammad Taraki seized power 

SrtSS 0t £? r . eoup in 197s - he de- 

c d0d wl 10 , lB f ve ‘he comfort of 

ISS torder. ,h9 rifl ° U ' S °' ,he 

h e W °i ade n drs . ,ir3f wif0 died while 
of pr,aon in Kabul and one 

of his seven sons has been killed 

hldaan k h S irt n / A ‘ ,irSt the Mu i a ’ 
we ? pons * b ul after 
I™ “°v |0 t army entered Afghanis- 
tan in 1979, military support be- 
gan to arrive from Western sour- 

CqS. 

Now the guerrillas are equipped 
with US Stinger and British Blow- 

" hi ? h are effective 
t u Sovi ?‘ helicopter gun- 
fh h I? HB said ' " Wg ‘hank God 
l SSL* 0 have sophisticated anti- 
aircraft weapons.” 

John Tanner is a freelance 

TM r !3 a », 8t specializes In 
Third World issues. 


Welcome to 

Neptune Supermarket! 


y° u will find the various kinds of foodstuffs such 
as meat and frozen fish, as well as nuts cosmX* ni? 
fumery, stationery, and alcoholic beverages * ' P 


e easy ° f nCOesy pneos 


Ulhfmah Hotel 


.Pizza Hut 


Abdallah Ghosha's Street. 

Hi — i x i — 


Cd 


To the Airport I 


Neptune 

Supermarket 


^55 


■. ■ . - lance — ■ me on-sotuny ui ne- 

aB1, gative ethnic characters with 

While it is true that producer positive ones — to 0 subject- 

George Englund did consult matter having to do with Arabs. 


Address: 

Abdallah Ghosha's Street, 
Ibrahim Ar-Qattan’s Street 
Southern Umm Al-Summaq! 
the Engineers' Quarters; 
Tel. Nos 824562. 
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Cross words 


ACROSS 

i Turns go slowly miu ihc bush 
(7>. 

5 Snoi dccr and fungi around here 
P\. 

9 Died in prison? Spongers do (St. 

ID Train moving out. surrounded 
by anger <91. 

1 1 Hurry up and make an appear- 
ance u/iih an tnsirumeni (4.5). 

12 ( iamc - it may be held up by a 
dog(S). 

13 In the jungle, a monkey's eyes 
shine (51. 

15 Having been told, we think no 
difl'ercnily (2.3.4). 

18 Attach a label to a weapon im- 
mediately (2.1.6). 

19 Planter hasn't got the right rub- 
ner (Si. 

21 Longs for clothing (5). 

2.1 In .vthooi. always keep going |9>. 

25 UmiM/dl reduction in 5 tin (U). 

26 Blame pjg tor speaking f^). 

27 A quiver jiiiUiiII) made apjurent 
in the voice (7). 

28 Aeuic or grave - cither will do 
(?>. 


DOWN 

1 Champion to put in the record 
book - ii's not done yet (7). 

2 She had an heroic husband and 
a capital attorney (9). 

3 In speech, inflict damage on 
plans (5). 

4 I leave, not being given a irans- 
fer or promotion (9). 

5 Found frame (3,2). 

6 Crack troops come in and, from 
abroad, their gear (9). 

7 A skilful way to make half a 
trifle (5). 

8 Were lioy to change, it might bo' 
raised in surprise (7). 

14 A fight - crowds turn up to be' 
told to supply ammunition (5.4). 



16 Spectre - he can create a feeling 
of horror (3.6). 

17 State with additional land (3,6). 

18 Fix dad up with a tip (7). 

20 A Shakespearian character? 
Both true and 5 dn (7). 

22 Fool about with explosive ma- 
terial (5). 

23 Momentarily stop hands talking 

24 t >.ap half-hearted when climb- 

* * -wiuniain (5). 


Solution 
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Kflpoazloa v Lobron. Berlin, 


Jcibltzera began to whisper; 
West Oormfttvy’a No. 2 grand- 
master, Erie -Lobron» had 
missed lihe threat of 1 


3 R — KKtl 
toMxping Siia blAioo. But as 
White continued to ponder 

5?£,J tx St ron 1 ° c * ed unooofc- 
HP sP^taton, started 
to (have doubt®. When White 
ignored ihte Wshop ■gift and 
1 IC- ® 3 * wwe 

w * l * e Mjcet 1 


Chess solution 


'Horn /of turn A 3»— ff 
•or— ai * up pjr-b ‘zn-~x 
e :yo nr—b Txb • * • f 
pm vo z>e?3r 

—6 z / ax—b 4JKJMT J 


mmm 


9 AQJ1093 
t7 K J 10 
0 Q 
♦ A B 2 


West 

$ 8 82 
0 J 762 
4 K J 763 


Bast 

* K8 8 a 
Q 9 7 8 4 3 
0 10 
i 10 8 




Hi ** 
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South 

■SI* 

0 A K 98 64 3 

* Q 8 4 

Dealer North: Game all 
This was one of rtfany hands 
in the final of the women’s 
Olympiad where the British 
bid batter than their oppon- 
ents but were not lucky, 

The American North opened 
One Spade and South, after 
bidding diamonds twice, bid 
a Blackwood 4NT. North* 
response showed two aces and 
a king. South decided that 
the king was likely to be the 
king of spades and optimisti- 
cally advanced to Beven 
Spades. The weak point In 
her hand was .that if a heart 
were led early on it might 
be impossible to run tricks in 
diamonds. Seven Spades went 
four down- 

smith. and Davies for 
Britain, had a muoh better 
sequence: 


20 

40 

4 

Here 


5ft 

players 


w 

lip 

olm 


*<* : 




shown limited support for one 
another's suits. Unfortunately, 
with the diamonds 4 — 1 and 
the spade finesse wrong South 
has to go one down. Britain 
gained 7 match points, but If 
the diamonds had broken 3—3 
the awing would Wave. been 
enough to tufn ime match. 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

Do not get too steamed up over what you consider a breach of failh.it 
Is better to cut bad than to fish In a polluted stream. Plan meals with 
greater care. Throwing cash around will not impress those in authority 
Slap up your money-making efforts. Creative projects benefit from ex- 
perts' advice. Art and music play a major role In romance. Be Imagina- 
tive. 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Pursue a dream. The financial support you need to make things hap- 
pen will be there. Get In touch with an important family friend. Now all- 
iances enjoy favourable influences. Explore your options. If your co- 
workers resist your ideas, work by yourself. Stick to a routine lor the 
best results. Travel should be postponed. A telephone call brings happy 
news fate in the week. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Acting confident will help the other person feel more secure aboul 
your relationship. Pump energy into a special project close to your head. 
Postpone making a financial decision. You need more information. Any 
obstacles you encounter now are of your own making. Know it and 
shove them aside. Creative projects can mean extra income. Older 
family members should be given a chance to express their view9. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

You may feel like staying in and catching up on your rest. A quiet 
conversation makes a relationship more meaningful. Invest extra cash. 
Get an expert's advice II you can atiord it. Your work load Increases, but 
so does your income. A financial partnership could be sensitive. Use a 
conservative approach In everything. Love and marriage are upbeat. 
Avoid rocking the boat. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

You show what “a class act" you are this week. Help others but help 
yourself, too. Travel may not produce as much business as the tele- 
phone. Save money by staying close to home base. A secret meeting 
with your heart of hearts will brighten your day. Avoid taking ri9ks with 
your money. You can learn a lot by quietly observing. Romance beckons. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Share your thoughts and dreams with those closest to your heart A 
social engagement has great romantic possibilities. Couples will enjoy 
larger gatherings. Seek advice from an accountant or tax expert before 
making new investments. Child-related alms will have a better chance of 
success II you show more patience. Romance heats up. Be sentimental. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Set a good example for loved ones by practicing small economies. | 
Family members are willing to stay within a budget. A stock tip could 
help you reap a real bonanza. Bank your profits. Someone In a position | 
of power aids and abets your career. A love relationship will flourish as 
long as you do not act too possessive. Show more patience with loved | 
one’s folblas. | 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

Travel plana may have to be cancelled due to a family emergency. A 
relative offers to baby-alt In a pinch. Be wary of entering Into secret 
agreements. Protect your reputation for honesty. Be more alert to othw 
people's motives. Consult experts about a financial question. A family 
member could be obstinate about a longtime habit. Back off a bit Ro- 
1 mance la somewhat unsettling. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

A new understanding with male or partner gala this week oft to a 
Dying start. Take a conventional approach to handling financial mailers- 
Plan to spend more time with your family. People In authority are sympa- 
thetic to your alma. An old friend can provide valuable new Inalflhts. 
Keep In touch with a busy relative who has many Irons In the fire. You 
will benefit! 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

Others are Impressed by your creative Ideas. An old problem could 
resurface, demanding attention. A ''foolproof'’ plan may not work out 
Look for alternatives. Naw employment opportunities abound. A great 
time to promote new Ideas and methods. Concentrate on Improving 
communication with your co-workers. Someone who has been co- 
operative In the paat may turn a cold shoulder now. Bide your time. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 

Bear the lion’s share of the work without complaint. Someone who 
appears lazy may not feel well. Stick to your priorities. An old friend has 
proved hla loyalty. Show your gratitude. Stick to routine tasks even « 
they Beam boring. Resist an urge to shortchange your work In favour o' 

? leaaure. A confidential talk opens up Important avenues of though*, 
our love la reciprocated! 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 

■ Mental pursuits are a source of great satisfaction. Make sure you 
are prompt in answering important mall and returning telephone calls- 
Mata or partner shares a terrific seoret. Be discreet. Guard against ex- 
haustion by delegating more responsibility. Learn how lo get others 1° 
give their best effort. A friendship lakes an Interesting new turn. You 
may not know what is happening! 

THIS WEEK’S CHILD Is generous to hla family and loyal to ** 
friends, but prefere to be In business for himself. Inventive and progress- 
ive. ha enjoys irylng the latest methods end tlmeaavara. This Aquarian 
wHI seek both loyalty and Intelligence In hla mate. Although he la MO™ 
Jo help others, he may not see the real naeda of those closest to nis 
heart- He is fascinated with history and the cultures of other countries- 
An ardent reader, this Aqauarfan devours the newspapers. He will go 
of hla way to help others. Do riot be surprised If his clothes are ratner 
• trendy. He loves to try the latest lads and fashions. His good nature 
draws people to him Hka a magnet • 
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Folklore Museum: Jewelry and cos- 
F i riO ve.ir&"ld Also mosaics 

SuLsi ™ no, "' ,n Tno 2 re A,, " nnn ' 

| oSmaWu IS '3W S m.-5p..n.yo fl r- 

rCrund Tel 65 '7600 

Jordan Archaeological MuBaunv. Hub 
an A.cpitrni collection ol the ontinuitles 
icitBdd »>. 
Of-oning ^ 90 0 a "> -500 p.m. (Frl- 
,nys *nrfoifro.v '0-00 a.ni. lo 

.i&pmlOseJ ruesdHyB 

Jordan National Gallery: Contain? n 
collection cl pamlmga. ceramics. And 
coll scut'lu' 04 bY contemporary Islamic 
vitsls hw most of the Muslim coun- 
irrfs and a colluchon ol paintings by 
I8lh Century onoiil.iUM arltisls. Munta- 
*flh Jatial Luweibdtth Gpemno houre. 
10 DO am. — 1 HO pm and 3.00 p.m 
- 6.00 pm. Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 
G30126. 


'Diary 



^ \. . >' : i-*'* ■ ■ ' .■ ’ 


Films 



The American Film Festival continues at the Roval 
Cultural Centre with Absence of Malice tonight 
Desperately Seeking Susan on 6 February and 
Children of a Lesser God on 7 February. Tickets 
are available at the American Center. 

At the American Center, catch Sally Field and 
James Garner in Murphy's Romance on 8 Febru- 
ary at 7 pm. 

Oh What A Lovely War will be screened at the Bri- 
tish Council at 7:30 on S February. 

Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre presents, at the Gallery 
of Architecture, a look at how urban policy In Paris 


Is attempting to preserve historic sites. 8-18 Febru- 
ary. 

"From Gutenberg to Electronics" is at the Jordan 
University of Science and Technology’s Department 
ol Agriculture 7-17 February. 

For Children 

The Goethe Institute has an enchanting puppet pro- 
gramme at the Haya Arts Centre, at 4 pm on Satur- 
day and at 3:30 and 5:30 Tuesday. The puppeteers’ 
also travel to Aqaba for performances at 3:30 and 
5:30 on 8 February and to the Model School at Yar- i 
mouk University at 1 1 am on 7 February. 

Recital 

The French Cultural Centre presents RAmy Berna- 
dac In a one-man show. 10 February at 8 pm. 


SI. Joteph Church (Roman Catholic! 
Jabal Amman. Trt. 62*1690. 

Church of ttia Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabfil LuwBlbdeh. Tel. 637440. 

Da la Salle Church {Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Tarrsssnfa Church (Roman Calhollc). 
Jabal Luwetodeh, mass in Italian langu- 
&qb, meal every Saturday a( 6:30 pm, 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of Iho Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) AtxJaV, Tal. 023541. 

i Anglican Church (Church of the 
Redaamar) Jabal Amman. Tel. 626383 

Armenian Orthodox Church Ashralieh, 
Tel. 778261. 

3L Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Aahrifieh., TaL 77176 1. 

Amman International Church interde- 
nominational): meets at Southern Bnpist 
School In 6hem»Bni. Tel. 677534. 

; Evangelical Lutheran Church Jabal 
Amman. 6lh Circle. (Rov. N. Smlr). Tel 
i o' )29o. 
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Cathay PrciIk. 624363 

Chinese Airlines 

637380/667028 

Egypt Air 6300 M 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gulf Air 653800/068813 

Hungarian Airlines 639295 

Iberia 637827/644038 

Iraqi Airways 628596/628508 

Japan Air Lines — 630870 

K.L.M. 022175 

Korean Airlines 676624/882236 

Kuwaiti Always 830144 

. Libyan Arab Airlines 643831/2 

Lufthansa . — 801744 
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Egypt 20 
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Paris 1 

Germany WtFRG) 49 

Bonn 288 

Greece 30 

Alhena/Plraeus 1 

India 91 

Bangfore — .. .... .. 812 

Naw Delhi 11 

Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codea beginning 
with 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 8.7 A 6 

Indonesia — 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy 39 

Rome 8 

Iraq - _ — - 984 

Baghdad — 1 

Japan 81 

Tokyo 3 
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Seoul 2 
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Tunisia 

Tunis 

Turkey 

Ankara — - — - — — 

Istanbul — 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

Ajman 

AlAIn 

Dubai - — . — __ 

Fujairah 

Ghyathl — 

RasilKhalmah 

Sharjah — 

UmmAIQuwaln 

Western Area (Jebel) 
Ghana, Ruwalsl — — 

UK 

London 
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USA 
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Civil Defence Qiiwolsuiuh 

770733 

Civil Duferico Del r Alla — 5 7100 

Ambulance — 193. 775111 

Amman downtown lire bridgade 

FiralaV' . 630341 

Blood flank - 778303 

Civil Oelence rescue .. — 661111 

Fire headquarters 822090-3 

Police rescue 

192.621111.637777 

Police headquarters 839141 

Traffic police 89889390/1 

Elactrtc Power Co. 

638381/4. 624881 

Municipal water complaint a 

771125/8 

Queen Alia Ini. Airport 
(08)63330/60 


HOSPITALS 

Hueeein Medical Centre 
Khaiidi MaiernTiyTX Amm. 
AkHeM^ernMy. J- Ammn. 

Jabal Amman Maternity 

Meihas. J. Amman 

Palestine. Shmeteanl 

Shmelsanl Hospital 

University Hospital 

Al-Muaeher Hospital — ■ — - 

The Islamic. Abdaii 

AI-AWl.Abd.iU 

Italian. Al-Muhajreen 
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Roval Cultural Conrru 

Tel . 661046/7 

amencunConTro.. . ... . C44371 

American Cnnlro LAff.nv . 641520 

British Council 636147/8 

French Cultural Cant ru , 637003 

Goethe Institute - 641903 

Soviet Cuilurjl Centre - . . 644203 

Sp.misli C-iJllural Ccnire.. ... 024 049 | 

Turkish Cultural Centre *>3977? 

Hflyn Arts Centre 665195 1 

Husaem Youth Cily. 66/181/6 

Y.W.CA .... 641793 

Y.WMA 564251 

Amman Mumcic-'il Library 

. 63/111 

Univol Jordan Library 034565 

Clnemaa 

Concof'i 07/420 

Rainbovr 625156 

Opuru. — . 075573 

Plaia 677420 

Raohden 622 1 9B 

Al-Husauin-. _. .. . 0221 >7 

Zaliran .... . 623171 

Beamon. — 030 128 


Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Scoria 

Cily 

Orthodox Club 

Royal Automobile 
Club 
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— 736572 
873713 

- 09-801233 
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French 

Programmes 


Saturday 

5:45 Le Gerfaut eps. 6: With 
the help of King Louis XVI 
Gilles escapes from the Bas- 
tille. 

7:00 News In French. 

7:15 Un DB De Plus: This 
episode's guest Is Alice Dona. 


Your 


TV guide 


Channel 

2 


Jordan Television 


Sunday 


6:00 Rue Carnot: Armelle Is 
still searching desperately for 
the address of the ex-wife of 
Caso in Germany. 

6.30 L'Ecole des Fans: This 
week’s guest is Gilbert Picot. 

7:15 10th International Cir- 
cus Festival in Paris. This epi- 
sode: Canada and Portugal. 

Monday 

6:00 Carnets de L'Aventure: 
Since 1876 the continuous ef- 
forts to conquer Mont Blanc in 
France have never stopped. 
This programme shows the 
two-day adventure to reach the 
summit. 

7:00 News In French. 

7:15 Weekly Sports Maga- 
zine. 


Tuesday 

6:00 Deux de Conduits: Last 
Episode — Bruno and Albert 
help a show group whose van 
is out of order. 

7:00 News In French. 

7:154 Un DB de Plus: This 
week's guesl: Jacques Vllleret. 

Wednesday 

6:00 Cirque de Moscou, 
presented by Soviet artists 
from all over the Soviet Union. 

7:00 News in French. 

7: 15 Aufourd’hui en Jordanle. 
Local magazine presented and 
produced by Saleh Madl. 

Thursday 

6:00 Rue Carnot: Tina and 
her mother have hard decisions 
to make. 

6:30 Les Aventuriers du Ris- 
que: Documentary about stunts 
performed In film making and 
the people who perform them 

7:00‘NewB In French. 

7:16 French Varieties. 
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A new mini series - Hold the Dream - begins this week. 


Friday 

5:20 Feature Film "Le Deux- 
is me Couteau": Two murders 
happen in a few days. What 
are the circumstances and mo- 
tlves °f the two crimes and 
whethar they are connected 
read to new surprises... 

7:00 News In French. 

s, 7 ; 15 , J oth International Fes- 
tival of Circus In Paris. This epi- 
sode: China and Bulgaria. 

English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

8:30 Married With Children: 
Like any red-biooded Ameri- 


can, when Al hears a strange 
sound In the night, he springs 
to the defence of his home and 
family and accidentally shoots 
the neighbour’s dog. 

9:00 Saturday Variety Show. 

10:20 French Feature Film: 

Francois, an unemployed wor- 
ker, tries to Improve his eco- 
nomic situation by winning a 
prize offered for participation In 
an adventure programme 
where his chances of survival 
are very slim. 

Sunday 

8:30 Farrington of The F.Q- 
The consulate is In turmoil 
when Harriet's house guest, 


the recently divorced Sarah, 
develops more than a passing 
fancy for the Major. . 

9:10 Australia Part 2: “Aus- 
tralia Will Be There". One of 
Australia's most popular his- 
torical writers covers the per- 
iod from the end of the last 
century to the late 1940s, dur- 
ing which-through two world 
wars — Australia developed 
from six distant colonies Into 
maturity and nationhood. 

10:20 Secret Army. 


Monday 

8:30 Are You Being Served? 

9:10 Vanity Fair, Part. 2: 
Becky takes a position as hum- 


ble governess in the houseTlf 
Sir Pitt Crawley, with wh frTI L 
she ingratiates herself so Suc ' 
cessfully that, when his 2 ' 
dies, he proposes. " 6 * 

10:20 Feature Film: "Teddy- 1 
The powerful story of Tedli 
Kennedy, Jr. , the remark** 1 
son of Senator Edward Kenn I 
edy. His young world colla KM I 
when cancer Is discovered aS S 
the only alternative to save hs ™ 
life is amputation of his leg. j 

Tuesday 


8:30 Part 5 of "Martin Luther 
King” 

9:30 Executive Stress: Caro- 1 
line is Impressed by Donalds 
handling of a tricky situation n ! 
the boardroom. And his speech > 
to the staff about loyalty is j 
most effective. However, sfc 
soon has cause to accuse hia 
to gross hypocrisy! 

10:20 The Equalizer. 

11:10 Three's Company. : 

Wednesday 

8:30 Charles in Charge. 

9:00 Well Being: "Poison ii 
the System"- Well Being goes 
to 3 counties in New Jersey. . 
the garden state of America 
and sees how the contamira- 
tion of water, air, land and s« * 
Is dramatically affecting peo- 
ple's lives. 

9:30 Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents.... 

10:20 Hold The Dream, i 
new four-part mini-series: (ha 
story of Emma Harte and her 
grand-daughter Paula, Emmas 
favourite, and chosen heir K 
the mighty Harte- McGill em- 
pires. 


Minnie's mulcting l 
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S IT wonder if she knows 

e/js t . Should J Ct} Jl ^ 
r ? rfdybe she daestr t \ 
*n /fnow x enstr Well 
'naybe she does... X’ff call 4 
her. No, not sur<z 

if she toows J 
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Embarrassing moments at gene parties 


When car chasers dream 
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Same planet, different worlds 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 




Thursday 


8:30 The last part of "M8rfo 
Luther King" 

9:10 Rags to Riches. 

10:20 Feature Film: "When 
Dreams Come True": Starring 
Cindy Williams and Dari) 
Morse 

Friday \ 

8:30 Growing Pains. | 

9:10 Magnum. t 

10:20 Falcon Crest. * 

11:10 Some Mothers 
Have 'Em 


Conyou mor?** do if e,,hor - ~ Dustyl 
y u make an 'O’ with your lips?" 



"I don't mean to exacerbate this situation, Roger, 
but I think I'm quite close to bursting Into 
maniacal laughter and Imagining your 
nose Is really a German sausage." 



"Oh my gosh, Linda! ... I think your 
Barbie’s contemplating suicide!" 


t PARKER 




For 1Q0 year* PARKER has been manufacturing , he world’s leading 


writing instruments 


1988 Is PARKER'S CENTENNIAL YEA R 

sole agents. & distributors for Jordan 
UNIVERSiTy BOOKSHOP - Jabsl Iweibdeh Tel. 636339 



.... .. 4 FEBRUARY 
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Hibernating Eskimos 



"Sol Planning on roaming the neighborhood 
wilh some of your buddies today?" 


, For ,. ( r rv,n 9 ® u * loud * Doris. ... You gotta drag that 
thing out every time we all get together?* 
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